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Private Bills and the Session of 1890. 


we lis stated that the 
# applications for 
private Bills in the 
ensuing session 
amount to 228 in 
number, and that 
thirty-six of these 
relate either en- 
tirely or partially 
to London. Of the 
see ~ Bills to be brought 
in by the London County Council, two will be 
treated as public measures,—one being for 
regulating the theatres, and the other for 
amending the Metropolitan Management Act. 
To the Council’s “Miscellaneous Powers” 
Bill we have already adverted.* Their pro- 
posals in connexion with what is known as the 
Holywell-street, Strand, improvements will 
attract some attention, inasmuch as it is 
understood that the Council do not propose to 
‘concede the hitherto customary premium in 
consideration of compuisory disturbance or 
‘ejectment, and that their Bill will provide 
that owners or occupiers of property increased 
in value by this improvement shall contribute 
‘towards the cost thereof in proportion to such 
‘increase. The area within which these con- 
tributions shall be required, their several 
amounts, mode of recovery, and so on, will be 
‘determined by arbitration, or otherwise, as this 
Bill may provide. The Strand District Board 
of Works have already carried a unanimous 
resolution to oppose this Bill, on the ground 
that they deem it neither just nor reasonable 
‘that the Board should becalled upon to specially 
‘bear any cost of the widening of the Strand 
(an improvement, they urge, necessary not 
only in the interests of the metropolis, but of 
the country) beyond that which is borne by 
the metropolis at large, in the manner pro- 
vided by the Acts now regulating improve- 
ments of a metropolitan character. Of the 
Council's other private Bills may be cited that 





for the making and maintenance of subways, | 


and for bringing all overhead wires under the 
Council's control. They seek for powers to 


transfer underground all such overhead wires 


as they may require to be removed, and to 
register, inspect, and regulate the rest, as well 
as to control the placing and maintenance of 


any tubes, wires, or similar appliances that. 


are laid over, above, along, or across the 








* See “ Note” inthe Builder of N ovember 30 last. 


streets. They will ask for powers to require 
that all companies and persons supplying 
water, or gas, within the county limits, or 
having right to interfere with the streets, 
shall use the subways for their mains, pipes, 
and underground works, furnish plans and 
sections thereof, and pay rent for use of the 
same. Another of the Council’s Bills relates 
to the removal of certain gates and bars in the 
parishes of St. Pancras and St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, which have hitherto obstructed the 
road traffic along Torrington-place, Sidmouth- 
street, Upper Woburn-place, and Gordon- 
street. These obstacles stand upon the Bed- 
ford Estate; their abolition is to be effected 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon 
between the Council and their owner, and is 
to extinguish all rights, easements, and privi- 
leges which would interfere with the objects 
of this messure. 

But for London the perhaps most note- 
worthy scheme is one for constructing an 
underground railway between Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater, and the City of London and 
Southwark Subway, which latter, extending 
to Stockwell (and to be carried on to 
Clapham), will be shortly ready for traffic. 
Mr. Greathead, engineer of the Subway, will 
be associated with Sir John Fowler and Mr. 
Benjamin Baker in constructing this new line, 
which it is proposed to carry in two tubes, of 
about 11 ft. diameter, at a considerable depth 
below the surface. Beneath a portion of the 
route chosen,—that is, between Holborn and 
the General Post-office,— was laid, about 
twenty years ago, a branch of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company’s Service, for the trans- 
mission of mails and parcels by atmospheric 
agency. The gauge for the Central London 
Railway is fixed at the standard of 4 ft. 83 in. 
“The motive-power to be employed will be 
electricity, or any mechanical power (other 
than steam locomotives).” Other similar lines 
‘are in the field; for instance, the City and 
‘North London, Kensington and Paddington, 
and North and South London. 
| Apropos of the recent strike by dock 
labourers, we should mention that the London 
and India Docks Joint Committee will ask to 
authorise the owners, agents, consignees, and 
masters of vessels resorting to their docks 
(formerly known as the London and St. 
Katharine’s, and the East and West India 
Docks) to unload at their own expense, or at 
charges of the owners or consignees of the 
cargoes; the Committee levying rates and 
| dues for the use of their quays, wharves, or 








craft. The Regent’s Canal, City and Docks 
Railway will ask for an extension of the 
period granted by the Act of 1882, in respect 
of their undertaking; but at the same time 
promote another Bill for the abandonment of 
the railway which was authorised by section 
31 of that Act, for a repeal of the provisions 
for purchasing the canal, and for a general 
re-adjustment of their affairs. So, likewise, 
we find that the owners of Columbia Market, 
Bethnal-green, wish to relinquish their pro- 
ject, under the Act of 1885, for a railway, 
new street, and other works. 

The official notice of the South-Eastern 
Railway recalls, by the way, two forgotten 
incidents in the past history of London. The 
company seek to commute a rent-charge of 
40/. per annum payable by them to the 
trustees of Stow-in-the-Wold parochial 
charities issuing out of the Gleane, or Gleane- 
alley, Tooley-street, as acquired for purposes 
of the London and Greenwich line (1834-6) ; 
and another rent-charge of 70/. 3s. 4d. per 
annum, due to the Corporation, which issues 
out of lands in the parish of All Hallows the 
Great, formerly the Steel Yard Estate, but 
now covered by Cannon-street terminus.* 
This company intends to complete its extension 
line from Strood Station to East Rochester, 
and to widen portions of its system in Ber- 
mondsey and Southwark. The Great Kastern 
ask for the transfer to them of the Hunstanton 
and West Norfolk Railway Company, for 
various minor alterations of their main and 
suburban lines, and for powers to contribute 
towards the expense of widening and im- 
proving the North Quay, Yarmouth. The 
proposed widening of some of the sub- 
urban lines by the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway involves the sacri- 
fice of 5,776 square yards of Tooting Bec 
Common. This company’s Bill asks for 
confirmation of an arrangement made with 
the mayor and aldermen for sale of the site of 
the Central Croydon Station,—by the field, 
Park-road, where, within our own memory, 
Croydon fair was held,—for the erection 
thereon of a new town hall, with library, fire- 
station, municipal offices, &c. The Great 
Western contemplates two branch lines— 
Avonmouth Dock, vii Berkeley, to Almonds- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, and Urchfont to 
East Coulston, in Wiltshire; also to widen 
its main line as between Taplow, across the 
Thames, Maidenhead, Twyford, Wargrave, 
Sonning, and Reading. The Channel Tunnel 


* Vide the Builder, October 27, 1888, 
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Company mean to continue their borings “ for 
experimental purposes,” still with a view to 
ultimately securing sanction by the Treasury 
to the prosecution and completion of the 
works upon a permanent basis. 

We hear that 179 applications, including 
26 for London and the suburbs, have 
been made from various parts of the United 
Kingdom to the Board of Trade for the grant 

f Provisional Orders in respect of electric 
hting, under the Acts of 1882 and 1888. 
ithin Metropolitan limits the London 
Electric Supply Corporation undertakes to 
serve the area of the City of London with its 
liberties; whilst the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Light Company will appro- 

riate the parishes of Paddington, Maryle- 

ne, and St. George, Hanover-square, 
together with so much of St. Mary Abbott, 
Kensington, and St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, as is not already included by 
their Order of this year. Other large districts 
are similarly a ed for: such as Lambeth, 
St. Pancras, Hammersmith, Strand, and St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, &c. The Chelsea Elec- 
tricity Supply Company are now fully 
established in their “ generating” works at 
Draycott-place, near to Sloane-square ; their 
existing installation extends to more than 
5,000 lamps, and they anticipate that this 
number will speedily rise to 30,000 more, 
and thus provide for an opulent quarter 
ying about Sloare-street, Cadogan-place, 
Catia eens Onslow-square, and Fulham- 

Compared with the figures (in brackets) 
which we gave last year, some of the totals 





for this year stand as follows :—72 railways 
[47], 12 tramways [14], and 46 provisional 
orders for tramways, railway certificates, gas 
and water bills, and piers and harbours [46]. 
To these should be added 38 bills deposited 
with the Board of Trade, Harbour Depart- 
ment, for various canal, waterside, and naviga- 
tion works. 








ROLLED JOISTS. 
BY A. T. WALMISLEY, M.INST.C.E. 


Sea T a recent meeting of the Royal In- 
yea‘ stitute of British Architects a 
LY (paper was read upon the appli- 

a cation of iron and steel to building 
purposes, and attention was drawn to the 
variations in the amounts of the safe 
loads given in the lists furnished by manu- 
facturers and dealers in rolled joists (see the 
Builder, Nov. 23, p. 366). It was also stated 
that the limit of stress per square inch, upon 
which such sections are calculated, is very 
rarely given, and that this accounts for the 
discrepancies which have doubtless been 
noticed in different printed lists. 

Any load or combination of external forces 
woe toa joist will produce an alteration in 
the form or outline of that joist. This alte- 
ration is termed “strain,” and the resistance 
which the particles composing the joist offers 
to prevent this change of form is termed 
“stress.” If the material be strained beyond 
its limit of elasticity it does not return to its 
original shape or volume, and a “ set ” is pro- 






| borne in mind by every constructor. 





duced, the consideration of which must be 


SECTIONS OF ROLLED JOISTS. 





Hence 
a coeflicient of safety is usually assumed to 
reduce the ultimate unit breaking stress to a 
working unit stress within the elastic limits. 
Makers’ lists give the safe distributed load 
for various clear spans measured between 
bearings, when the girders or joists forming 
the girders are freely supported, but the effect 
upon the girder varies with the way the loads 
are applied. 


The following table gives the resist- 
ance in “ inch-tons” of given sections in 
the order of their depth from 22 in. to 
3 in. By “inch-tons” is meant the pro- 
duct of tons weight multiplied by square 
inches sectional area, and the term “ inch- 
tons” is applied exactly in the same way as 
the term “foot-pounds” is applied to horse- 
power, it being well known that 33,000 lbs. 
moved 1 foot per minute, or 1 lb. moved 
33,000 ft. per minute, constitutes one-horse 
power. Hence, in calculating stresses the 
bending moment must be equated to the 
moment of resistance, as fully explained in 
our Student’s{Column “Iron,” article xxi.. 
(the Builder, May 26, 1888, p. 381). The 
moments of resistance are derived from the 
moments of inertia, and the method of 
arriving at the moments of inertia are shown 
in the Students’ Column of May, 1888, pages 
345 and 364. 


In the following table the moment of 


. . (BA? —2ED*) 
inertia =I= 12 





, plus four times the 


area of the curved angle piece at K, multi- 
plied by the square of the distance of the 
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Stated = & As kL he BE = - e Moment Maker’s List from which the : 
Am | Ue | et | Sat] oS f — REMARKS. 
. a . aoe a Oo ’ 
Sises. | STS i Se es | o856 <5 I — Calculation is made, 
= 2 a. | ga | EE F 35 Inertia. ah ~—_ 
Bal 3 ; 3 s| 28 Inch-Tons.|Inch-Tons 
ee ees = 2 
inches, jinches,|inches, lbs. |sq.inchs 
a “ : 3 4 A’ 112 33°6 |2514°64 |1143°01 {160022 | Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke 
liga 71g) | tg | A. | 105 | 315 |1905°519| 952-76 |1333-863| do. 
198 . 7° 1 ye | 50L} 100 | 30°0 |1682239| 851-76 |1192-47 | Measures Bros. 
193 ‘ 7} 4 ie | A’ | 102 | 30°6 |1685°877 | 853°608 119505 | Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke. 
+ “ 7| as} 4a 40 92 | 27°6 |1611°313] 815°85 |1142:19 | M. T. Shaw & Co. 
ws °° ag A 83 | 24:9 |1237-953| 687-75 | 962-85 | Gardner, Anderson, &Clarke.| Measures, } lb. per ft. run less (No. 451). 

17363) * | Te | 45u | 82 | 246 |1425-184| 80292 |1124-08 | Measures Bros. 
acon *. | 4} 4L | 77 | 93-1 |1087-673| 612:77 | 857°88 | M. T. Shaw. 

4x63) a0) & | 42 | 70 | 21-0 | 850342] 50766 | 710-73 do. 
16 xO) #5 | ve | 40} 62 | 186 | 745-479| 465:924| 652-294] Measures Bros. Gardner, 1 Ib. per ft. ran heavier (No. 2). 
15 x5 to | Se] 2 52 | 15°6 | 522-°047| 348°03 | 487-24 | Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke. 
| M4 - | ¢ | 3} 350] 60 | 180 | 548-95 | 392-107] 548-95 | Measures Bros. 
19 <r} fs] We] 30M) 56 | 168 | 380-42 | 317-02 | 44382 do. . 

5 el] ag] 38 | SOG) 42 | 126 | 293-100) 244-25 | 341-95 do. Gardner, 1 lb. per ft. run heavier (No. 7). 
“4 . : | 82 | 33 |25HH| 56 | 16°8 | 268°027/ 26803 | 375-237 do. Gardner, 1 lb. per ft. ran heavier (No. 10). 
10 2b | ail 3s lott | 44 | 18:2 | 216173) 216-173 | 302642] M. T. Shaw. 

0 nail a2 | $2 | 25EH] 36 | 108 | 172°846| 172-846] 211-984] Measures Bros. Gardner, 1 lb. per ft. run heavier (No. 11). 
r all Ga] 32 | 250] 82 | 96 | 145°846) 145°846) 204-184 do. Gardner, 1 lb. per ft. ran heavier (No. 12). 

4 x 44 sz | 16 | 10A| 30 | 9-0 | 130-427] 137-29 | 192-208] M. T. Shaw & Co. 

gi “ ~ yo | 16 | 240K | 29 8:7 | 126°556| 133-216; 18653 | Measures Bros. Gardner, 1 Ib. per ft. ran heavier (No. 14). 

~ “y 3 ig | 28L | 24 | 72 | 94105} 101-735| 142-429 do. 

8 xe] fo | 18 | 20MM] 36 | 108 | 115027] 143-783) 201-297 do. 

8 7 ii 32} te 19 34 | 102 | 110548} 138-185| 193459} Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke. 

g x4} a2} 38} 38 | 29 | 87 | 89-831} 112-289} 157-204] M. T. Shaw & Co. 

8 xv) aa} at 20L | 22 | 66 | 65532] 81-915] 114-681/ Measures Bros. 

7 asl 32 | 32] 28 | 15 | 45 | 41138] 51422) 71991| M. T. Shaw. ; 

7 x of : } =} 18L) 20 60 | 44889] 64127] 89778! Measures Bros. M. T. Shaw, 1 Ib. per ft. ran lighter (No. 19). 

6ix3i, 2 | | 22} M4 | 42 | 1922 | 2746 | 3844 | M.T. Shaw. 

6133} i; | 3°} 36U) 16 | 48 | 30074] 48118] 67365| Measures Bros. 

uel 2} deter | 18 | 54 | 29652} 4744 | 66420) M.T. Shaw. 

atoll | = SL | 13 | 39 | 21527] 34443] 48220 do. 

ae s| a°| 2 4 11 83 | 1878 | 30048] 42066] Measures Bros. 

Bhx2| 3 $ | 224} 30 | 90 | 50°823| 84-705} 118-587| M. T. Shaw. Measures Bros., 1 lb. per ft. run lighter 

B xai) | Si 32 | 10 | 30 | 12526) 22774) 31880} do. (No. 1531). 

5 gl | ] S51 23 69 | 27-170) 5434 | 76076) Measures Bros. 

faa | 28 | 32 {| 254] 13 | 39 | 15-499] 30996] 43394| M. T. Shaw. 

3 x> | a3} 4 | 12) 23 | 39 | 1299 | 27-347] 38 286) Measures Bros. 

4¢ x19} os | oe + 8 | 24 784 | 16505| 23107] M. T. Shaw. | 

xa) ye} as {O12 } 8 | 24 | 7281] 15328] 21-459| Measures Bros. 

aco | ae] 32] 38 | 12 | 36 8786| 21:965] 30751] M. T. Shaw. 

4 xi # | vs | 386 8 | 24 579 | 14475| 20265 do, 

3h xi e.g | 44 7 | 21 5°092| 12:725| 17815} Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke. 

“get + 37 55) 165; 2280) 7296) 10214| M.T. Shaw. 

gil | 39 | 10 | 30 | 4:197/ 1399 | 19586) — do. 

3 xls} i | ft 47 os | 165) 2:337/ ¢7:79 | 10906) Gardner, Anderson, & Clarke. 

*. 4 | 08 5 15 1976 6 587 9 221 | Measures Bros. 
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centre of gravity of K from the centre of the 
uniform section of joint at H. ; 

Thus in the case of rolled joist No. A* (see 
table), stated to be 22 in. by 8 in., 


23) —(2 x 3°62 x 19°69° 
(a  » hen 
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lt is always advisable in selecting a section 
for a design to inquire if it is actually kept in 
stock. All sections which are described in 
makers’ lists can be supplied direct from the 
works at special quotations, but in many 
cases time must be allowed for rolling, so that 
it is often expedient to employ a heavier sec- 
tion which is kept in stock than to incur the 
risk of delay in waiting for a special section, 
the strength of which would satisfy the con- 
ditions under which it is to be loaded, as 
makers do not care toroll small orders. Most 
sections named in the usual trade lists can be 
rolled to order 10 per cent. thicker or thinner 
‘ in both flanges and web if required. Two or 
more joists coupled together with a wrought- 
iron plate rivetted on to one or both flanges, 
forming a box-girder, are not only laterally 
stiffer than a single beam of the same weight 
of metal; but, according to Fairbarn, are a 
trifle stronger for the same span and depth. 

Rolled joists are usually obtainable from 
stock in lengths from 10 ft. to 36 ft., with all 
intermediate lengths of even feet; but under 
no circumstances can a girder less in depth 
that jth of the span be recommended, 
although some makers take =),th as the limit. 
Extra prices are usually charged for lengths 
over 30 ft. The large sections can be rolled 
to over 40 ft., but the increased cost of manu- 
facture, and especially of carriage, renders 
the price of extra lengths prohibitive, except 
for special cases. 

In addition to the makers named in the 
table, Messrs. Long & Co., of Middlesborough, 
Yorkshire, publish a useful list of mild steel 
sections, in which the weights of maximum, 
mean, and minimum sizes are given, and also 
data for calculating the strengths, in which 
the following factors of safety are observed : 
(a) One-third of the ultimate load for a dead 
load, which may include all permanent or 
Stationary loads gradually applied; (4) one- 
fourth for loads not so gradually applied ; 
and (c) one-fifth for live loads rapidly moving 
or suddenly applied. In the table here 
given a coefficient of about one-fourth, as a 
mean, has been worked to. Thus if R=the 
moment of resistance, 





R= 5! for iron sections, equal to a quality of 

4+@ 20 tons per square inch tensile 
breaking strength. 

R= “1 for steel sections, equal to a quality 

3% of 28 tons per square inch tensile 
breaking strength. 


ae result being, as previously stated, in “inch 
ons.” 

Messrs. William Lindsay & Co., the well- 
known makers of trough flooring, have also 
advertised in the Builder some new rolled 
sections, suitable for stanchions as well as 
girders. In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that the extra for cutting steel stock-joists is 
slightly dearer than for iron sections, and that 
both in steel and iron sections allowance for 
waste must be considered. 





NOTES. 


SHE circular of the President of 
: the Local Government Board of 
Dec. 2, addressed to the various 
. local authorities, pointing out 
their duties and powers in regard to sanitary 
matters, is well timed. But whether it will 
have much practical or permanent effect may 
be doubted. The fact is, that the way in 
which local authorities fulfil these particular 
duties depends,—and, we fear, must con- 
tinue to depend,—very largely on personal 
influence. If in a local district a sani- 
tary officer has a high sense of duty, or 
unusual energy, the sanitary state of the 
district may be kept up to the mark; or, 
again, if there is some individual member 
of the Local Authority who possesses these 
qualities, the same result may follow. But 
in ordinary cases the sanitary officer does not 
investigate the state of his district in the way 
which is absolutely necessary, and some in- 
sanitary dwelling has usually to become 
almost a public scandal before the officer 
interferes. The twentieth section of the 
Sanitary Act, 1866, by which periodical in- 
spection of a district is ordered, is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
It will remain so until the Local Government 
Board make the periods of such inspection 
compulsory, and have the results tabulated 
and sent to their department. 








CORRESPONDENT draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that in an article in the 
Morning Post of Friday, the 29th ult., the credit 
of havingstarted the idea of a Forth and Clyde 
ship canal is attributed to Mr. Wilson, who 
has been writing some very able letters on 
the subject in the Economist. This is hardly 
the case. The idea may have occurred to 
Mr. Wilson independently, but the fact 
remains that we went into the subject fully, 
with strong recommendation of the scheme, 
in an article published in the Buzlder as long 
ago as September 6, 1884. 





‘in London County Council and their 

constituents are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon the choice which they made on 
Tuesday last in filling up the important post 
of Chief Engineer to the Council, rendered 
vacant by the sad death of Mr. Gordon, whom 


they appointed to the office only a few months | P 


ago. In Mr. Clement Dunscombe, who has 
been for the past ten years City Engineer of 
Liverpool, the London County Council will 
have an officer of high attainments and large 
experience as a municipal engineer, and as he is 
still in the prime of life, we trust that he may 


fill for many years the high and responsible. 


office to which he has been unanimously 
elected. Mr. Dunscombe was a candidate for 
the post earlier in the year, but, curiously 
and inexplicably, as we remarked at the 
time, his name was not included in the 
final list which was submitted to the Council 
on that occasion, as it certainly ought to have 
been. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
when the post again became vacant, Mr. Duns- 
combe announced his intention, as we stated 
in a “Note” a fortnight ago, of not again 
becoming a candidate for the appointment. 
But we are glad that he reconsidered the 
matter, for although Liverpool will lose a 
valuable officer, London has need of the 
highest engineering ability being brought to 
bear upon the increasing difficulties of its 
sewage question. When the report of the 
Standing Committee was submitted to the 
Council, the feeling of the Council in favour 
of the unanimous adoption of the report was 
so apparent that the Chairman, Lord Rose- 
bery, with his usual tact and discrimination, 
suggested that if the Council were agreed on 
the selection of Mr. Dunscombe, it. would be 
an unnecessarily disagreeable thing to put the 
names of the other recommended candidates 
to the vote, and therefore that invidious 
course was not taken. Lateron in the course 
of the sitting of the Council the question of 
the alleged exercise of undue .influence by 
members of the Council in favour of Mr. 
Duckham was conclusively disposed of, the 





charges being shown to be as baseless as the 
assertion that Mr. Duckham was “ an engineer 
of mediocre abilities.” Councillor John Burns 
was responsible for these imputations upon 
the honour of the Council as well as for the 
disparaging remarks relative to Mr. Duck- 
ham, and as there was no withdrawal of the 
imputations upon his fellow-Councillors, we 
are glad to see that the Council passed a reso- 
lution practically tantamount to a vote of 
censure upon Mr. Burns. His remarks about 
Mr. Duckham’s abilities were entirely un- 
warranted. Mr. Duckham is well known as 
a capable engineer, but he is much more of a 
specialist in dock engineering than in matters 
ig har to municipal engineering, and it 
is confessedly on these grounds, and on these 
grounds alone, that his nomination as Chief 
Engineer by an irregularly-constituted com- 
mittee a fortnight ago has been entirely passed 
over in favour of an engineer of special muni- 
cipal experience. 


IR HENRY LAYARD’S letter in the 
Times of Thursday on the National 
Portrait Gallery shows the unadvisability of 
writing from Venice about matters in London. 
He says :—“ It is reported that the architect 
contem plates a different style of architecture 
from that of the present building in Trafalgar- 
square, to which the new galleries are to be 
an addition, and even to employ a different 
material—it is to be presumed, brick. We are 
so much accustomed to the disfigurement of 
our public buildings that nothing in that 
direction need surprise us.” ‘The new 
building is to be faced with stone, and the 
back and east end of the National Gallery is 
of brick, so that, as far as the materials are 
concerned, the facts are the reverse of what is 
stated. The portion adjoining the east end of 
the National Gallery is to be designed to 
correspond with ilkins’s architecture, 
while it will hide the unsightly brick 
wall now existing; but the main block 
in the rear of the National Gallery must 
necessarily be treated in a_ different 
manner from the front of that building, 
because the National Portrait Gallery must 
have three stories in order to find the requi- 
site accommodation on the site, and only the 
upper story can therefore be top-lighted ; the 
lower stories must be side-lighted, and there- 
fore must have larger windows than could be 
rovided in an architectural treatment similar 
to that of the front of the National Gallery. 








NE of the witnesses at the Board of 
Trade Inquiry on Railway Rates, last 
week, was a veteran official of the London 
and North-Western Railway, Mr. D. Steven- 
son, the metropolitan traffic manager, who 
completed fifty years of service in 1887. His 
evidence dealt with the manner in which the: 
London terminal duties were performed in 
the early days of the company’s existence ;: 
and he stated that at that time the railway 
company merely conveyed the wagons to or 
from the carriers’ sheds, their part of the: 
transaction being then completed. Messrs.. 
Pickford’s manager gave similar evidence, but 
the great carrying firm ceased to be “ car-. 
riers” under the original system as far baek 
as 1847. Since that date they have acted! 
as the agents of the railway company, and 
in Mr. Williams’ work on railways, dated 
1852, all the terminal. work is described as 
being performed by the company’s servants. 
Of course, the contention is that the carriers 
were bought out, and that the companies are 
entitled to continue their charges in the form 
most convenient to themselves, in addition to 
their own rate for conveyance. Lord Balfour 
strongly deprecated going far into “ancient 
history,” and, indeed, loses no opportunity of 
a upon counsel the desirability of 
limiting the evidence as much as possible. It 
has been remarked concerning railway 
questions dealt with in Committee, that it is 
almost impossible for a Committee-man to 
have one tangible idea floating in his head 
after hearing all the conflicting evidence of 
the lawyers and witnesses ; and Lord Balfour 
is wise In endeavouring to avoid being over- 
whelmed with testimony. A considerable 
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amount of discussion took place ,with regard 
to a statement putin by the railway company, 
giving details of cost of construction and 
maintenance of sixteen stations of varying 
importance, in support of the claim for station 
terminals. The traders’ representatives seemed 
disposed to question the impartial selection of 
these stations, but it was seen that this might 
lead to a great mass of such evidence being 
demanded, thus increasing the difficulty of 
coming toa decision. It was ultimately re- 
solved to appoint an expert to examine the 
figures submitted, and report as to their 
reasonableness, and also as to whether the 
amounts were properly apportioned for goods 
traffic and other purposes. It is understood 
that, in agreeing to this proposition, the 
traders are not assenting to any principle, and 
this part of the question may be reopened. 





HIS week there has been formed in 
Glasgow a Provisional Committee for 
the promotion of a ship-canal on the “ direct 
route,” that is,in a straight line from the Clyde, 
a little below the city, to the waters of the 
Forth at Grangemouth. It is intended that 
this preliminary committee should be replaced 
shortly by a large representative executive 
Committee, and thereafter an authoritative 
survey of the crossing, if pon obtained, 
together with statistics and general informa- 
tion. One of the earlier results will probably 
be the calling of a public meeting in Glasgow 
to discuss the proposal. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Standard 
writes, ascribing the death of a relative 
to the insanitary state of the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. These charges — 
only to be made with due deliberation. e 
fear, however, that there is too much reason 
to suppose that many barracks and other 
public buildings in Great Britain are not in the 
roper sanitary condition in which they should 
e. The mistake which is made is that per- 
sons write anonymously to newspapers and 
make somewhat vague charges against the 
state of public buildings, instead of carefully 
formulating their charges, and then making a 
systematic attempt to have reforms brought 
about by departmental or by parliamentary 
action. Ifa sufficient number of well-estab- 
lished charges against the sanitary state of 
the barracks of the United Kingdom could be 
proved, a Royal Commission would un- 
doubtedly be obtained to investigate the 
general sanitary state of various buildings 
under the control of the War Office and 
Admiralty. 








TO less than 179 sets of drawings have 
been sent in forthe “sketch ” compe- 
tition for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings. 
These, we are informed, are to be hung in two 
large unoccupied rooms in the Mappin Art 
Gallery. All the packing-cases were num- 
bered consecutively as they came in, by the 
Borough Surveyor’s staff, and have then been 
unpacked and the drawings and letter in each 
case marked with the same number as on the 
case. The letters will not be opened till 
Mr. Waterhouse has made his selection; and 
no one has access to the rooms except the 
Surveyor and two assistants, so that there is 
little possibility of any one getting to know 
who is the author of any design. The Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. C. F. Wike), to whose courtesy 
we are indebted for this information, adds, 
“Every precaution has been taken to ensure 
a fair competition, and we hope to make this 
a model one.” 


A REPORT to the Local Government 
Board (dated September 6), by Dr. Spear, 
on the causes of the prevalence of diphtheria 
and enteric fever in the Penistone Registration 
Sub-district, gives again the pollution of 
water supply as the cause of disease. In 
regard to the occurrence of typhoid fever at 
Oxspring School in the district, the report 
says :— 3 
**The water supply is derived from a spring 
which issues from the millstone grit, and makes its 
appearance in a grass field at an elevated spot some 
1,300 yards from Oxspriog School. In its course to 
Uxspring it is conveyed partly in socketed pipes, 








but for the greater distance in rough stone channels. 
These lie quite near the surface in a soil that from 
time to time, in certain places, is manured by night- 
soil and other refuse ; they pass in close proximity 
to some ten cottages and farmsteads, and here and 
there, where dipping-troughs are supplied, the 
water is befouled by cattle, swine, &c. Just above 
the school a branch pipe supplies Oxspring Lodge, 
where the servant-maid, who sickened from the 
fever at the beginning of June, was employed ; 
below it falls into a raised stone cistern, whence by 
one pipe the school and school -house taps are sup- 
plied, and by another, a roadside trough, that 
serves the six adjacent cottages.” 


In regard to another district (Thurlstone) 
Dr. Spear reports that, as has been noted in 
some former cases, the want of proper super- 
vision and the inadequate salaries paid to 
Medical Officers of Health and Nuisance 
Inspector (10/. a year each in this case) are 
largely responsible for the existence of such 
conditions. As an example of the need for 
better instruction and supervision in the dis- 
trict he gives the following incident in the 
Penistone Urban Sanitary district, where also 
the Inspector of Nuisances receives 10/. a 
year, and is said to be “ very willing, but un- 
instructed ” :— 


‘When [ examined this officer’s books, one of 
the last entries recorded a visit to Unwin-street, 
about the condition of which it was stated there 
was ‘nothing to report.” I happened to have 
visited this particular row of houses, and knew 
that very grave sewage nuisances existed there, and 
so requested the Inspector to visit again the first 
house in the row, to make a thorough inspection, 
and to report the result to me. He reported that 
in the cellar of the house,—a cellar reached by an 
internal staircase from the kitchen,—direct com- 
munication (through which, apparently, rats invaded 
the house) existed with some unknown drain; that 
the houses were not connected with the public 
sewer, but drained to deep cesspools in the house 
yards ; that the cesspool of No. 1 had not been 
emptied for years, and that the contents were now 
app rently ‘soaking into the cellar about the level 
of the third step from the floor.’ ” 





N address on “Art Education,” read by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, “ Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Clothworkers,” 
delivered at the opening of the Bingley 
Technical School, on October 23, has been 
issued as a pamphlet,* and is well worth the 
attention of those interested in the working 
or establishment of schools of drawing and 
design. Mr. Papworth is strongly in favour 
of keeping schools of design strictly to their 
avowed object of teaching drawing and 
design, and not going into what is sometimes 
called “ high art,” in which most of the pupils 
would probably never acquire the power of 
doing anything worth having from that point 
of view, while most might learn to draw and 
many to design. We quote the following 
passage from the address :— 


‘*Now, you might ask, What is the difference 
between a School of Drawing and a School of 
Design;? The two differ entirely. Every one should 
be able to draw, more or less correctly, but it is 
not every one who can design. I understand that 
in your classes freehand drawing is taught, that is 
the first step ; then comes, for practice, the copy- 
ing (and not too much of that) of subjects already 
des gned and perhaps worked out, for various work- 
manships. But this is not sufficient—it does not 
teach ‘design.’ In your case, where textile 
fabrics are concerned, a set pattern, say, is 
required. At first, probably, the master of 
the schvol, and perhaps the master trades- 
man subsequently, may say, ‘I want a new 
design ;’ or gives an idea of his wishes. The 
student, having mastered drawing, brings to bear 
his taste, which in a great dogree is the result of his 
previous education in drawing and copying, and 
elaborates this idea into a design suitable for the 
particular purpose for which it is required. How is 
this elaboration to be effected? Say that a mere 
leaf is wanted as an elementary form; there are 
thousands of leaves around us which can be 
used for this purpose, — not copied, but con- 
ventionalised. as the term is,—that is, adapted 
for the purpose of the manufacture. Then, 
beyond that, may be the introduction of 
foliage, asfor a ‘dress piece’ for a lady, The plants 
adapted for this purpose are nearly as numerous as 
the leaves. One may be tuken, and carefully drawn 
out and arranged. This is ‘design.’ But this is 
yet not sufficient. The design has to be adapted for 
the special trade. The drawing of a leaf that will 
do for fine work, as lace, muslin, and so on, will not 
answer for a carpet ; and in all cases the material in 
which the design is to be executed must be carefully 
kept in mind, Cast iron and hard stone each re- 


* A'lacd & Son, London, 











quires a bold and broad treatment ; a softer stone 
and marble have finer workmanship applied ; silver 
ware may be treated with still finer details; and 
gold should have the finest design and Art work. 
manship that can be given toit. [understand the 
formation of such a Class of Design is contem- 
plated for your Schools; pray keep it from so-called 


High Art.” 
WE have received the specification and 
drawings of an arrangement of band- 
saw recently patented by Mr. E. Whibley, 
which has some advantages for light work. The 
principal novelty lies in the table, which can 
be centred to any required angle, and made 
to move round the saw. This is effected by 
mounting the table upon the frame of the 
machine in such a manner that it can be 
turned about two axes. One axis is parallel 
to the cutting edge of the saw, and the 
other is at right angles to it. In this 
way a cut can be taken at any angle 
within the range of the machine, clamps 
being provided to hold the table firmly 
in place when once set to the required 
position. The saw guides are also adjust- 
able, and the pivot on which the table 
turns at right angles to the saw is slotted to 
let the latter pass. Another novelty claimed 
for this machine is the manner of attaching 
a moveable fence so arranged that it can be 
moved to meet any angle which the work 
may assume during the operation. The ma- 
chine is already in work, and is said to give 
great satisfaction. We can easily understand 
that it would prove a useful tool in a joiner’s 
shop, as the compound movement of the 
table would enable a very large number of 
forms to be encompassed. 








N the columns of LZ’ Architecture a dis- 
cussion is being kept up on the old 
question, so often “ vexed” in France, as to 
the responsibility of the architect. M. 
Deménieux, the last contributor to the corre- 
spondence, upholds the view which French 
architects (and we honour them for it) have 
constantly come back to whenever the subject 
of the heavy legal responsibilities they are 
subject to in regard to their buildings is 
discussed, viz., that the responsibility is rather 
an honour than otherwise, and that the word 
“responsabilité” is one “qui ne sonne mal 
que vis-a-vis de ceux qui ne remplissent pas 
leur devoir avec science et désintéresse- 
ment.” 


_ December number of the Magazine of 
Art contains an interesting illustrated 
article on “ The Nativity of Christ as Depicted 
in the National Gallery,” with illustrations 
from Fra Angelico, Botticelli, and Rembrandt. 
The frontispiece to the number is an etching 
by Flameng from Meissonier’s picture of “ The 
Halt.” The same number contains also an 
interesting and ably written article by Mr. J. 
P. Seddon on a subject which he thoroughly 
understands, “ What a memorial window 
should be,” which is well worth the attention 
of those who are about to erect memorial 
windows. It includes two illustrations of 
designs by the author, one for a triplet lancet 
window in Llandaff Cathedral; the other a 
very curious but undeniably clever design 
for a decorative treatment of the subject 
of “The Passage of the Red Sea.” The 
Art Journal for the month contains an 
original etching by Mr. Percy Robertson 
of “Harrow Church,” a beautiful little work 
in feeling and execution. This is supple- 
mented by an article on Harrow School by 
Mr. Percy M. Thornton, with further sketches 
about the school precincts by Mr. Robertson. 
The most important article in the number, 
from our point of view, is one on “The 
Museum Buildings at South Kensington—a 

lea for their completion,” a plea in which we 

eartily join. It is discreditable to the nation 
that the front of the building should so long 
have been left in its present unfinished and 
hideous condition. The article is accompanied 
by several illustrations of completed portions 
of the building, and a small elevation of the 
original design by Captain Fowke, with side- 
wings connected by quadrant arcades with 








the central block. The English Illustrated 
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Magazine is a very large Christmas number 
of very varied contents, including music (a 
song by Mr. Hamish MacCunn), an interest- 
ing article on nail and chain manufacture by 
the Rev. Harold Rylett, with illustrations by 
Mr. Tom Hill, and another entitled “In the 
Peloponnesus” illustrated in rather a curious 
manner with views drawn in a decorative 
spirit by Mr. Walter Crane, and of which the 
chief interest, to say truth, is that they are 
signed with his name. These, we presume 
illustrate the decorative principle in book 
illustration, of which we hear a good deal 
now. Where it is a question of the iliustra- 
tion of natural scenery, we humbly confess 
that we prefer pictures. 





| Ape gta has heard and enjoyed stories 
of impossible answers by schoolboys in 
examinations. It seems that the preliminary 
examinations for students at the Institute of 
Architects may furnish their quota of this 
style of anecdote; one example reached us 
the other day. In an examination in French 
one candidate gave the English of “ Il vient 
de sortir” as, “That comes of going out.” 
‘There is a practical simplicity of linguistic 
method about this, at all events. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Champ de Mars is now reduced to the 
melancholy spectacle of an _ international 
demolition carried on amid a perfect sea of 
mud. In regard to the main buildings, the 
result of some negotiations carried on between 
the State and the Municipality of Paris, in 
accordance with suggestions drawn up by M. 
Alphand, is that the State will take charge of 
the Palais des Machines, the central dome, 
and the 30-métre gallery. On its side, the 
Municipality will become the proprietor of the 
Raff and Desaix galleries, the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts and that of the Arts Libéraux, as 
well as the terraces, the gardens, and the 
juminous fountains, the sculptures of which 
will be re-executed in bronze and marble. The 
Municipal Council will pay in return a sum of 
4,000 000 francs and will give up any claim on 
the part of the city to the bonus on the exhibi- 
tion, its share in which M. Alphand values at 
2,700,000 francs. If, as is hoped, this combina- 
tion is accepted, work will be immediately com- 
menced with the view of restoring the Champ 
de Mars by next spring to its usual aspect. 
According to a project discussed, there is to be 
@ large carriage-drive bordered with trees con- 
structed between the Avenue Bourdonnais 
and the Avenue Suffren, as a communication 
between the Seventh and Fifteenth Arrondisse- 
ments, and the whole of the large space now 
occupied by the Palais des Expositions Diverses 
and that of the foreign exhibits, to right 
and left of the central dome and the 30-métre 
gallery, will be transformed into plantations, 
lawns decorated with statues, and parterres of 
fowers. As to the buildings themselves, M. 
Alphand proposes to make use of the Palais des 
Machines for military parades, horse-shows, or 
agricultural shows; the central dome and the 
gallery will serve for musical performances ; the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts will receive the annual 
Salon pictures and other artistic exhibitions, 
and the Palais des Arts Libéraux will be given 
up to a permanent exhibition of industrial art. 

This scheme, however, is not universally 
favoured. The Société des Artistes Francais, 
in particular, are very little satisfied with the 
future reserved for them. They are much better 
pleased with their present position. Unfor- 
tunately the Municipal Council intends to make 
use of the Palais d’Industrie, which is the pro- 
perty of the city, for large fétes, and thus the 
Salon will necessarily have to shift its quarters. 
The artists are afraid that this will materially 
affect the success of their exhibitions, and that 
‘the public will not be content to come to a 
building so much less central than their existing 
exhibition building. If the project is carried 
out, it will be necessary to find a new ground 
for _military manceuvres for the garrison of 
Paris, and the military authorities intend in that 
case to make use of the large expanse of ground 
situated behind the fortifications on the terri- 
tory of Issy. 

The decorations granted to exhibitors did not 
appear in the Journal Offciel till the beginning 
of November, and the somewhat tardy bestowal 
of crosses has caused almost as many com- 





plaints as the medals. This, however much to 
be regretted, was only what every one foresaw, 
and it is no use to say more on a disagreeable 
subject. Another thing to be regretted is that 
no note was taken in the Journal Officiel of the 
honours awarded to representatives of foreign 
countries, a most ill-judged course, whereby 
the honours awarded them have been, as far as 
the French public is concerned, practically 
obliterated. 

Various inaugurations of monuments are 
coming on in Paris. The first is that of the 
Musée Guimet, which the President of the 
Republic inaugurated some few days since, and 
which is now open to the public. We have already 
given a brief description of the edifice, which in 
regard to architectural design leaves, it must be 
confessed, a good deal to be desired. On the 
other hand, the interior is exceedingly well 
arranged for its purpose; and, thanks to the 
generous donor, Paris finds itself now with a 
new centre of study, in which is preserved the 
richest collection of religious manuscripts and 
books which bear upon the study of the religion 
of the Eastern world. 

Next comes the inauguration of the monu- 
ment raised by public subscription, on the Place 
Wagram, to the memory of de Neuville, whose 
name has already been given to a neighhouring 
street. The monument is placed at the inter- 
section of the Avenue de Wagram and the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. The pedestal has been 
carried out by M. Ulysse Gravigny. The statue, 
executed from the model by M. de Saint-Vidal, 
represents a figure deficient in the dignity and 
repose of effect demanded by sculpture, half 
seated on arustic fence and holdiny his palette 
in his hand. Apart from the resemblance, 
which leaves much to be desired, the general 
outline and design of the work are much open 
to criticism, and it certainly does not add much 
to the credit of the sculptor, the author of the 
large though rather mediocre fountain which 
stands in the basin under the Eiffel tower. 

A very different work is the statue of Balzac, 
the model for which M. Chapu has just com- 
pleted, and which is to be erected, at the cost 
of the “Société des Gens des Lettres,” in the 
Orleans Gallery at the Palais Royal. The 
figure is placed, in a seated position, on a low 
pedestal, clad in a kind of monkish robe which 
Balzac was accustomed to wear when at work; 
the arms are crossed anda pen is held in one 
hand; the expression is that of absorbed 
meditation. A pretty female figure, supposed 
to represent “La Comédie Humaine,”* takes off 
her mask. The pedestal is adorned by a small 
representation of a theatre, where a troupe of 
marionettes are playing “‘ Mercadet,” one of the 
chefs dauvres of the author,and by masks repre- 
senting his principal creations. The design 
looks well from all points, and is worthy of the 
genius of M. Chapu. 

Very fine also is the austere simplicity of the 
monument erected in Pére Lachaise to the 
memory of Baudry, and of which the sculptural 
portion is by M. Mercié. We have already 
referred, in describing the Salon of the present 
year, to this monument, of which the archi- 
tectural design is by M. Ambroise Baudry. It 
bears the double inscription :— 


CIVES ET AMICI 
HONORIS CAUSA 
POSUERUNT 


At the base of the monument, which is in the 
form of an altar, is a female figure in bronze, of 
grand character, who seems bowed in affliction 
over the remains of the dead. 

In our last we gave an account of the result 
of the very satisfactory competition opened at 
the Hotel de Ville for the salon which is to be 
adorned with paintings representing the siege 
of Paris. The competition for the decoration of 
the Gallery Lobau, of the failure of which we 
spoke at the same time, has been (as we half 
predicted) annulled on account of the feeble 
character of the works sent in, and will be 
opened again in a few months. It is deplorable 
to see how little progress the art of the 
decorative artist has made in France 
during recent times, and how little the 
art of architectural decoration is understood. A 
melancholy example is found in the work sub- 
mitted in this competition by M. Toché, who 
gained some reputation three years ago by 
decorative paintings at the Hotel de Chenon- 
ceaux, exhibited in the Georges Petit Gallery. 
In his work for the Lobau competition, M. Toché 


FRATRI OPTIMO 
FRATER PIUS ET 
INFELICISSIMUS 





* The general title Balzac gave to his great series of 
novels, 





wished to symbolise in a decorative painting 
the twenty arrondissements of Paris. The idea 
is good enough in itself; but what is one to say 
to an artist who, for the decoration of a Renais- 
sance edifice, personifies the quarter of the 
Bourse, for example, by a representation of a 
monument surmounted by a golden calf, while 
Fortune on her classic wheel and in the usual 
simple costume, races before a file of fiacres and 
persons in moderncostume? Such a decorative 
conception, for such a situation, really passes 
the proper limits of a joke. 

In the competition for the statue to Con- 
dorcet, the jury have selected the sketches by 
M. Louis Noél, Jacques Perrin, and Steiner, 
who will exhibit works for a second competition 
in six months. 

The Palace of the Louvre is at present the 
subject of various important works. In addi- 
tion to the restorations undertaken on all sides 
of the building, we may mention the decoration 
of the Grand Salon of the Pavillon Beauvais, 
situated on the first-floor, at the extremity of 
the Renaissance Galleries. This large room, in 
which the scaffolding is now being erected for 
the work of decoration, isto be adorned with 
an allegorical painting on the ceiling, to be 
executed by M. Carolus Daran. The artist has 
chosen for his subject ‘‘ The Triumph of Marie 
de Medecis.” The general decoration of the 
room is expected to be completed about July of 
next year. 

The sculpture museum at the Louvre has 
hitherto possessed no work by Carpeaux, a 
deficiency which will now be supplied through 
the acquisition by the State of various models 
by this eminent sculptor, among which is that 
of the group of “The Dance” on the facade of 
the Opera House, which was such a bold innova- 
tion on the then accepted ideas as to monu- 
mental sculpture, and gave rise to violent 
polemical discussion. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts has now resumed 
its activity, and the jury have disposed of the 
competition in the history of architecture 
opened for the students of the first class, but 
nothing more than “mentions” were obtained 
by any of the competitors. The competition 
for the Chaudesaigues prize has also taken place. 
The subject was “ Un établissement hospitalier 
dans l'Afrique Centrale,” a subject certainly 
leaving sufficient scope for originality and free- 
dom in regard to style. From among twenty- 
three competitors, the Commission have ad- 
mitted en loges the following :—MM. Binet and 
Honoré Marc, pupils of M. André; M. Han- 
notin, pupil of M. Gerhardt ; M. Letrosne, pupil 
of MM. Letrosne and Raulin; MM. Maistrasse 
Pradel and Umbdenstock, pupils of M. Guadet ; 
M. Renevry, pupil of M. Ginain; and M. Tal- 
boureau, pupil of M. Raulin. 

Comte Ludovic Lepic, a _ distinguished 
marine painter, has died at the age of fifty. 
He was a pupil at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
of Cabanel, and obtained a troisiéme médaille in 
the Salon of 1877, and frequently exhibited 
pictures of note, especially (in 1880) that re- 
presenting thearrival of the remains of the Prince 
Imperial at Portsmouth. Besides paintings and 
etchings, Comte Lepic frequently designed 
dresses and decorations for the Paris Opera. 

Heilbutb is also dead, the brilliant water- 
colourist, the painter of exquisitely graceful 
scenes of Parisian life, who, a guest from 
Germany originally, completely assimilated 
himself as a Frenchman and a French artist. 
He was born at Homburg, and was practically 
expatriated on the breaking out of the Franco- 
German war, when he settled in London, and 
was a kindly friend to French artists who like 
himself had been exiled. On his return to 
France, Heilbuth solicited and obtained 
naturalisation, and in 1881 was, as a French 
painter, created officer of the Legion of 
Honour. Among his very numerous works we 
may mention “ Une réception chez Rubens,” 
much admired at the Salon of 1853; “ Pales- 
trina,” “Etudiant,” and “Politesse,” three 
pictures which gained him a deuxiéme 
médaille in the Salon of 1857. In 1861 
he exhibited, besides other pictures (the 
“Fils du Titien” and Tasse a Ferrara”), the 
“ Auto-da-fé,” and also the “ Mont de Piété,” 
which was much admired. This was his first 
manner, but after 1880 we find he had com- 
pletely broken with historical painting and 
scenes from the pontifical court at Rome. He 
gave himself up now to “ plein air” painting ; 
the banks of the Seine, the environs of Paris 
became his favourite scenes, and the subjects of 
many charming water-colours. He died very 
suddenly of heart disease, at the age of 63. He 
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leaves part of his property to the Société des 
Artistes Francais. 

Almost at the same moment we hear of the 

no less sudden death of Rapin, the landscape 

ter, in the 49th year of his age. He was 

rn in 1840 at Noroy-le-bourg, in Franche- 

Comté, and successfully studied under Geréme, 

Gleyre, and Francais. He obtained various 

medals at the Salon Exhibitions, and a gold 
medal at the recent Universal Exhibition. 

Another artist gone inthis very fatal month 
has been the sculptor Etcheto, at the early age 
of 36. He was the author of the fine statue of 
Francois Villon purchased by the Municipality 
some years ago out of the Salon, and now 
erected on the Place Monge. 

Lastly we have to record the death of Oudinot, 
the artist who was commissioned to report on 
stained glass design in the Paris exhibition. 
He originally studied under Delacroix, and in 
1862 was appointed “ peintre-verrier” to the 
Mnnicipality of Paris. He obtained a gold 
medal in the exhibition of 1878. The principal 
works commissioned from him by the city were 
the windows of the churches of St. Clothilde and 
St. Jacques du Haut Pas, at St. Leu; the two 
Renaissance windows of the Tower of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois; the windows of St. 
Augustin, and those of the choir at la Trinité. 
He executed also, for the State, the restoration 
of the sanctuary of the Cathedral at Limoges, 
the windows for the oratory of Princess Clothilde 
Napoléon, and those of Beauvais Cathedral. 

We may mention also the remarkable win- 
dows at the Church of Ste. Crock ‘at Liége, 
commissioned from him by the Belgian Go- 
vernment, and the stained glass in the windows 
of the Hétel de Ville at Paris, which reproduce 
the arms and insignia of the “ Prévéts des 
Marchands” from the origin of the Parisian 
Municipality to the present day. 

Oudinot died at the age of sixty-two, leaving 
a@ great quantity of artistic work behind him, 
and the reputation of having been one of the 
best of the modern French artists in stained 
glass. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
THE RECENT EXAMINATIONS. 


THE third ordinary meeting of this Institute 
for the present session took place on Monday 
evening last at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. (President), in the chair. 

Mr. W. White (secretary) announced that 
during the week commencing the 25th prox, an 
Examination in Architecture had been held in 
the rooms of the Institute, the graphic and 
written examination taking place on the 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
and the oral examination on the two following 
days. During the week forty candidates were 
examined, and of these twenty-eight had passed. 
The following are their names :— 

Baker, Herbert, London. | Hoskings, Arthur W., 
Bassett, Gilbert T., Salt-| Sydney. 


ley. Johnson, B. V., Lendon. 
Bedford, Francis D.,| Lambert, Horace, Red 


London. Hill. 

Bruton, Charles’ E.,/| Lidstone, H. G., Lon- 
Oxford. don. 

Callon, Charles A., Lon- {| Luck, Harold R., Lon- 
don, don, 

Clarkson, W. A. P., | Mayo, Ernest A., Deal, 
London. Kent. 


Corn‘ord, Leslie C., Lon- 


Niven, David B., Lon- 
don. d 
Doe, Herbert W., Lon- 


on, 
Paterson, A. N., Glas- 


don. gow. 
Downing, H. P. B., Lon- | Reeve, Robert A., Stone, 
don. Staffs. 


Fraser, James W., Lon-/| Rogerson, John, Glas- 


on. gow. 
Gilbert, Horace, London. | Runtz, Ernest A., Lon- 
Gravell, William D., 


op. 
Savidge, W. B., Not- 
tingham. 
Wadmore,_ B., 
bridge, Kent. 
Yeates, Alfred B., Lon- 


don. 

Mr. W. H. White also announced the results 
of the Preliminary Examinations held in London 
and in various parts of the country. At these 
107 candidates presented themselves for regis- 
tration as probationers. Of the 107 candidates 
44 from all parts of the country were declared 
exempt, and, of the remaining 63, 36 were 
examined in London, 8in Bristol, 16 in Man- 
chester, and 3 in Dublin. The secretary then 
read the names as follow: — 

Richard George Thompson, Shankill, co. Dublin ; 
Joseph Spain, Sunderland ; Percy Ryder Smith, 


London. 
Hind, Arthur H., Lei- 


cester. Ton- 
Horsley, Gerald C., Lon- 
don. 





Richmond, Surrey; William Slater, Nottingham ; 
Samuel Joseph Lee Vincent, Great Yarmouth ; 
Thomas Jobn Anderson, London;. Wilberforce 
Ernest Hazell, London ; Harry Teather, Sheffield ; 
Albert Ernest Hall, Sheffield; Benjamin Robert 
Irvin, North Shields; Richard Henry Ward, 
Bishops Stortford; John Gibbs Rigaud Murray, 
London; Roger Oldham, Ashton-upon-Mersey ; 
James St. John Phillips, Belfast ; Arthur George 
Turner, London ; Arthur Maryon Watson, London ; 
Walter Patrick Belk, Sheffield; Edmund Farley 
Cobb, Strood, Kent; Alfred Phillips Crabb, London ; 
Charles Matthew Ellison Hadfield, Sheffield ; John 
Kirkland, Nottingbam ; Harry Tom Boden Spencer, 
Bedford ; Hugh Stammers Tiffin, London; William 
Charles Waymouth, London; Henry Aitken, Air- 
drie; Edward Thomas Allcock, Loughborough ; 
Frank William Chapman, Wells, Somerset; Frank 
Berridge Cooper, Leicester; William Harrison 
Cowlishaw, Leicester; Allan Graham, Glasgow ; 
William Thomas Grewcock, Hinckley ; George 
Alfred Groves, Urmston, Manchester; Charles 
Frederick Innocent, Sheffield ; William Sampson 
Jervois, Doblin; Richard Francis Caulfield Orpen, 
Dublin; Philip Barlow Osborn, Birmingham ; 
Philip Appleby Robson, London; William Ben- 
jamin Rolfe, Bath; Harold Ogle ‘Tarbotton, 
Nottingham ; John Charles Teather, Sheffield ; 
Jobn Hollingworth Woodward, Peterborough ; 
James Vincent Woofindin, Sheffield; Percy 
Padvich Cotton, London ; Charles Edgar Salmon, 
Reigate ; Timothy Honnor, Sutton, Surrey ; John 
Pain Clark, London ; Charles Gall May, Maidstone ; 
Frederick George Jodwell Moore, Gloucester ; 
Ernest Tingle, Kettering; Alexander Paul Mac- 
Alister, Southsea; Ernest Godfrey Page, Bridg- 
water; William George Legg, London; Robert 
James Stafford Price, London; William Henry 
Marsden, Cheetham; Frederick Jobn Parkinson, 
Blackburn ; Roger France's Bacon, London ; George 
Francis Hampton Banks, Crawley ; Ronald Baxter, 
London; Lawrence Cu'hbert Bernard, Clifton ; 
Michael J. Culligan, Dublin; Frank Brookhouse 
ecmag A Dunham Massey, Cheshire; Hugh 
Alfred Ellis, Manchester; Arthur Harston, Bexley 
Heath ; Edward Haywood-Farmer, Northampton ; 
Richard Croft James, Ciifton; Richard Ernest 
Knowles, Manchester; William Josiah Langley, 
Northampton; Harry Wilson Pye, London; John 
Arthur Smith, Reading ; Thomas Pettit Wardrop, 
Dublin; William Alphonsus Scott, Navan, co. 
Meath; John Bladen, Manchester; Richard Booth, 
Manchester; John Arthur Brand, London; 
Frank Herbert Gorst, Manchester ; Henry Ernest 
Kirby, London; Sidney Burton Lee, London; 
Henry Seton Morris, Bath ; William Walter Powell, 
London ; Percival Soames, Bromley, Kent; Alfred 
Spiers, London ; Thomas Harry Weston, Bristol ; 
Ernest Arthur White, London; Ernest Borissow, 
Cambridge; Edward Wornum Tarver, London; 
Frank H. Willis, London ; and Charles Joseph Moli- 
neux Hansom, Bristol, 

The President added that in hearing the long 
list of names it was most gratifying to the 
members to find so many students coming 
forward to accept the terms of the Preliminary 
Examination. It was also pleasant to notice 
the number of honoured names in the list, show- 
ing that the sons desired to worthily follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps (applause). 

The President next said that the members 
had met for the purpose of hearing a paper 
from Mr. R. Elsey Smith, son of their esteemed 
friend, Professor T. Roger Smith (applause). 
It would be remembered that the Council, rather 
less than two years ago, chose Mr. Elsey Smith 
as a suitable person to be sent out to the 
British Archzological School at Athens, to do 
such work as he would be appointed to perform 
in the way of excavation or exploration. When 
Mr. Smith reached Athens his work appeared 
not to have been quite cut out for him, but the 
use he made of his time there would be detailed 
in the first portion of the paper, and the illus- 
trations by which it would be accompanied. 
The second part of the paper would contain Mr. 
Smith's experiences when engaged at the Temple 
of Venus, at Paphos, in Cyprus, and it also 
would be followed by lime-light illustrations on 
the screen, from photographs taken by himself. 


A Tour in Greece and Cyprus. 


Mr. R. Elsey-Smith, Associate (Greek student), 
then read a paper entitled:—“A Tour in 
Greece and Cyprus, 1888.” 

Mr. Elsey Smith commenced his paper with 
an account of the most recent excavations in 
Athens itself, where great attention has been 
attracted to the Acropolis by the thorough and 
very successful examination of its upper sur- 
face, now just brought to a conclusion, revealing 
in addition to a vast number of fragments of 
sculpture, pottery, bronzes, &c., part of the 
foundations of the palace of Erechtheus and 
the old way up from the postern-gate on the 
north side ; and on the south walls, supposed to 





an account of the Propylza, based on Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s theory that the design of the building wag 
never completed, and that even the portion 
which remains was not brought to a finished 
state so far as the dressing of the surfaces is 
concerned, and a plan and elevation of what is 
supposed to be the complete design were dis- 
played. The next building referred to was the 
theatre of Dionysos, at Athens, where some re- 
mains of an early circular orchestra constructed 
of polygonal masonry, and the foundations of 
the original Greek scenes of two distinct dates, 
have been uncovered. From the levels of the 
work recovered it seems evident that here, as 
at Epidauros and Oropos, there was originally 
no raised stage, and that the circle of the 
orchestra was complete, The extent and 
character of the Roman alterations, both to 
stage and orchestra, were referred to. 

A somewhat new form of Choragic monument, 
which was discovered last spring in the course 
of excavations carried on by the Americar 
Archeological School, was described. This 
consisted of a semicircular stone building with 
pilasters at the ends, carrying a large inscribed 
lintel, the whole being roofed with a thin slab 
of stone. The lecturer next referred to recent 
excavations in the Peloponnesus at Epidauros 
and Mycenz. At Epidauros the Tholos 
with its foundations of six concentric rings 
of masonry, and the curious maze- like 
corridors formed between the four inner 
rings, were described ; the details of the 
superstructure were also referred to, especially 
the very graceful Corinthian order of the interior. 
The theatre was referred to specially as showing 
very clearly and perfectly the arrangement of 
the Greek orchestra and the sill of the scene, 
which in this case was found complete, and 
both nearly at the same level. The plan of the 
great palace which occupied the summit of the 
fortress at Mycenze was described, as well as the 
plan of a smaller house found lower down the 
slope of the hill. The palace, it was pointed 
out, though not so complete as the one at Tiryns, 
followed out the same general plan very closely, 
and must have corresponded with it in size very 
nearly, if it did not, indeed, exceed it. 

The conclusion of the paper was devoted to 
the work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund 
carried out by the Director and Students of the 
British Archzological School at Athens. The 
crusading fortress of Leondari, on the site of 
@ very much earlier settlement and fort, w2s 
referred to, but the attention of the mceting 
was chiefly directed to the work carried on in 
excavating on the siteof the ancient temple of 
Aphrodite at Palzo-Paphos. The site of the 
modern village and of the temple was described, 
and Roman coins, showing the temple, were 
referred to; the fact of the absolute destruction 
of the entire superstructure and the practica} 
clearance from the site of all its materials made, 
it was observed, the restoration of elevations or 
sections that should have any real value as 
correct, impossible; but with the plan it was 
different, for that had to a considerable extent 
been recovered. Three distinct types of early 
walling, besides considerable Roman additions 
and repairs, were described ;. two of these occuz 
in a wing projecting to the south, while the 
main body of the plan belongs to the third 
epoch, but was considerably modified in Roman 
times. The possible or probable uses of the 
various parts were discussed in the paper, and 
the almost total absence of any mouldings or 
architectural details of an earlier period than 
Roman was deplored, and the very inconsider- 
able depth of earth and débris which covered 
the site, and which must have made it an easy 
prey to the spoiler in the past, was suggested as 
a cause for this. Finally, a very brief résumé of 
some of the principal objects found was given, 
and discussion on the somewhat complicated 
and difficult plan was invited. 





The paper was copiously illustrated by plans 
and photographs, and by many fine lantern 
slides, admirably prepared and exhibited by 
Mr. W. Brooks, of Reigate, from Mr. Elsey 
Smith’s own negatives. 

The President, at the conclusion of the paper, 
said they must all have been gratified by the 
nature of the paper, and the excellence of the 
illustrations. It was, he believed, the first 
occasion on which they had had such photo- 
graphic slides exhibited at a meeting of the 
Institute,* and he hoped it would not be the 








: ‘ . f 

* Not the first time, we believe. A large series © 

photographic lantern slides were exhibited a good rad 
years ago at the Institute by the late Mr. Parker, in 





belong tothe Chalkotheke. This was followed by | 


tration of a lecture on Roman archxology.— ED. 
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last (applause). They were favoured with the 
presence of several gentlemen that evening who, 
he hoped, would speak, notably Mr. F. C. Pen- 
rose, formerly Director of the British School of 
Archz logy at Athens, and to whom they were 
indirectly indebted for this excellent paper 
(applause. ) 

Mr. F. C. Penrose said it was rather a late 
hour to make any very lengthy remarks upon the 
most interesting paper they had been listening 
to, and indeed anything that could be said must 
be in entire praise of what they had heard. It 
was also a very great advantage for Mr. Smith 
to be able to bring his audience into the imme- 
diate presence of the buildings he had been 
describing, by means of the life-like photo- 
graphs exhibited by the lantern. These showed 
the extreme accuracy and excellence with 
which they had been taken, by the fact of their 
enlargement on the screen not showing defects. 
On a great part of the descriptions con- 
nected with Cyprus he could offer no 
remark, except that there were several points 
with regard to the Temple of Venus 
which reminded one of Solomon’s Temple so 
far as one could vaguely understand the con- 
struction of that magnificent fabric. Itseemed 
to him that this temple in Cyprus presented the 
most hopeful clue towards further understand- 
ing Solomon’s Temple, so that the time spent 
upon the examination of the Temple of Aphro- 
dite in Cyprus could not be said to have been 
wasted. Therefore, although the finds had not 
been of much importance, either of architec- 
tural or beautifal objects, still the plan which 
had been exposed was very remarkable, and its 
use had yet to be made out. He was more at 
home in regard to the Athenian Acropolis, and 
he had received much pleasure from Mr. Smith's 
descriptions and illustrations. He certainly 
agreed with the lecturer in his regret that all the 
Medizval works had been destroyed, and par- 
ticularly the picturesque tower. He supposed 
that a few inscriptions had been found, but 
nothing architectural to speak of, from the 
removal of the Turkish work. The place 
between the Parthenon and the Cymonian 
retaining wall was full of interest, but that 
had yet to be interpreted, and it was prema- 
‘ture to say at present what would be the result 
of the excavations. The works at Epidauros 
were also full of interest. The building called 
the Tholos, upon which the beautiful Corinthian 
‘capital which had been referred to was found, 
must have been a work of surpassing beauty, 
as was the theatre. There was another Grecian 
theatre which had been untouched by the 
Romans, and which resembled in many re- 
epects the theatre at Epidauros. He referred 
to the theatre at Oropos, in the northern corner 
of Attica. That theatre contained, quite as 
well preserved, and in some respects even 
better preserved, remains than the theatre 
at Epidauros. The Corinthian capital referred 
to was to him of extreme interest, because it 
was similar to a capital of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, to which he had drawn a good 
deal of attention. The form of the leaves, the 
particular ornament of the central flower, 
_ the curve of the capital, all reminded 
— in a remarkable degree of details in the 
Fin of Jupiter Olympus, and from their 
+ og Opinion was that those capitals were 

» and not Roman, work. As to the Palace 
of 4irynos and Mycenz, on his first visit he had 
Some reasons for doubting whether they were 
50 nee a8 was believed. The walls were so 
Cx ae rough, and so badly built in many 
parts at Tiryns, that he could not believe they 
were the works of good Greek builders. On 
subsequent examination, however, he saw they 
penser planned and exactly fitted to portions of 
the uildings, which bore undoubted traces of 
= — of the great builders. His doubts 
“ ag ing the scamping work of the partition- 

uis thereupon fell to the ground, and he 
quite agreed that Dr. Schliemann hadi at 
bs ns discovered the undoubted palace of 

© ancient kings. Mr. Penrose concluded 
Els io maa poy vote of thanks to Mr. 
pape. or his extremely interesting 
oo ban, ; be ag vette the motion, which, 

* ; : 

pe cclamation. € meeting, was carried by 
r. Elsey Smith briefly replied, and said 
that, considering how ‘one photography 
mes po into the method of illustrating books 
and other things, the exhibition of photographs 
on a large scale by the lantern seemed to him 
most suitable way of illustrating a lecture, 
and he was gratified in being the first to use 





that method of illustration before a meeting of 
the Institute. 
The proceedings then terminated. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fourth meeting of this Association for 
the present session was held on Friday, the 
29th ult., at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes (President) in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members, viz., Messrs. 
J. C. Stockdale, J. H. Wilson, and G, G. Milne. 

The President announced that the ‘‘Common 
Room,” although not in complete order, was now 
opened. 

Mr, E. Pridham Warren then read a paper on 
“The Decoration of Churches,” which we print 
in extenso on another page. 

Mr. William White, F.S.A., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Warren for his paper, said 
that he did so with very great pleasure, because 
the subject of the paper was one in which he 
had always been especially interested, and he 
had advocated its study very strongly. At the 
Architectural Museum, about thirty years ago, 
he gave a lecture upon the subject, but he 
could not say that he had advocated the use 
of colour with greater earnestness or with 
greater force than had Mr. Warren. He ap- 
pealed for the use of colour in all our domestic 
buildings, as well as in churches, for he held 
very strongly indeed that colour was one of the 
essentials of human nature,—and, in fact, of 
human life. He would not say it was as great 
an essential as pure air, fresh water, or the 
warmth of fire, but he believed that of all the 
eesthetical elements we had, colour was one of 
the greatest and most necessary for us. He 
thought they would see the force of that if they 
considered what it would be to be confined for 
a few months, or even a few days, in either 
a light white-washed room, or in a dark black- 
painted room. He believed that such confine- 
ment would have a serious deteriorating effect 
upon the physical life of those who might have 
to endure it: in the case of the occupant of 
the white room, there would probably be a ten- 
dency to idiocy, and in the black room the ten- 
dency would be to melancholy madness. Hold- 
ing that view, then, so strongly, it was a great 
pleasure to him to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Warren, who had brought the subject before 
them so fully and thoroughly, not only as to the 
principles of colour, but also as to the practical 
way in which studies of colours should be 
carried out. He had said so much in that 
respect that it was almost impossible for him 
(Mr. White) to say more. Bat he should like 
to say a word or two with reference to the 
future developing of structural colour. He 
thought decorative colour might be used with 
great advantage on the structural portions 
which were brought out in the nature of the 
material. At the Church of St. Saviour, Aber- 
deen Park, Highbury, hehad treated a great deal 
of the walls of the church by using plain red 
brick, picked out with decorative colour, and he 
did not think that a much better groundwork 
could be obtained than was thus afforded. The 
principle which Mr. Warren had suggested, of 
alternating the colours between the upper and 
lower portions of the roofs and walls, showed 
the necessity of having one portion of red brick 
and the other of lighter brick of some sort or 
another, and in almost all cases he should say 
that the darker ground ought to be the lower 
one. There was one point of detail in Mr, 
Warren’s paper as to which he would ask for 
further information. He was questioning in his 
own mind some days before whether the paint- 
ing of a curtain was ever found simply as the 
back of an altar reredos. He did not think so; 
but Mr. Warren had mentioned an instance of it, 
but that, he thought, was fifteenth-century work. 
He did not think that it would be so in the 
earlier centuries, although that particular form 
of decoration lasted through three, if not four, 
centuries. It was avery popular and prevalent 
mode of decoration, as also was, where only a 
little decoration was required, the plan of lining 
out the walls into squares, with perhaps a flower 
in the centre, and a scroll or two to connect 
them. This form of decoration lasted for four 
or five centuries, but was used only for such 
portions of walls as were to be treated with 
very little decoration: just sufficient to take off 
that horrible baldness and bareness which was 
to be found in almost every modern interior. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay, in seconding the motion, 
said the thanks of the meeting were especially 
due to Mr. Warren for the trouble he had taken 


in preparing so many diagrams and models fer 
the occasion. Many of the members could no 
doubt remember the day when no colour was to 
be seen at all in churches, when the whole of 
the walls were covered with ghastly whitewash. 
Although he was afraid that there were a 
great many churches still in the same state, it 
was gratifying to see that colour was coming 
much more into use, especially as people were 
beginning to find out that a simple colour- 
scheme was not necessarily expensive. Peeple 
were often very much astonished at the very 
small expense which was involved in decorating 
a church throughout in colour; for the amount 
of effect which could be obtained by the 
use of a little colour for a small sum 
of money was very much greater in propor- 
tion than could be attained for the same sum 
of money spent in constructive decoration. 
The expense, too, in such cases, really fell upon 
the designer,—the architect,—for after the 
work of designing the decoration had been per- 
formed, the work left to be done upon the walls 
was really very small in amount. Mr. Warren 
had not troubled them much with theories, 
which, perhaps, was well. He (Mr. Baggallay) 
had been speaking to a gentleman that day 
who was well known to most of them, about 
Mr. Warren’s paper, and had asked him what 
theories he had on the subject of colour deco- 
ration. The answer was that he had no 
theories; whenever he had a thing to do he 
sat down and did it without any theorising. 
That was the view of a man who had had a great 
deal of experience, and it was, he believed, 
the view of many others. One could not, 
however, help having theories, and one of his 
was that, before they set about any decoration 
at all, they must think out and design a scheme 
of the work, in the same way that they would 
design every detail and colour. The number of 
possible schemes for the decoration of a church 
was, perhaps, limited, for they must be 
religious schemes of some sort; but there was 
always a certain variety, and some suitable 
scheme could always be devised. There could 
always be found a particular subject to which 
the others could be made to lead up, the 
principal subject being always located in the 
chancel. Mr. Warren had spoken of simplicity 
of colour as a very great point in good decora- 
tion, and that was certainly true, for if they 
kept their colour scheme simple they did not 
get into any very great difficulty, whereas if 
they used a great many coloursit required much 
skill to avoid going wrong. As long as they 
stuck to two or three colours they were pretty 
sure to go safe. 

Mr. F. M. Simpson said there were two rules 
which they learned in the study of all decora- 
tive work. The first was the use of few colours,— 
thus getting broad effects. The second was 
the transposition or counter-change of colours. 
In these two things, he thought, lay almost the 
entire secret of colour decoration, whether for 
a church or a domestic building. The effect of 
using two subdued colours,—such as blue and 
grey, blue and green, or green and grey,—the 
high notes being obtained by the sparing use 
of brilliant colours, such as red and gold,—gene- 
rally produced the best effect. The other day he 
saw what was perhaps the most perfect modern 
church in England, viz., Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner’s church at Pendlebury, to see which was 
in itself, he thought, a liberal education in what 
church decoration ought to be. At that church 
he particularly noticed the splendid effect 
which was obtained by the use of one diaper. 
Of course, other diapers were to be seen, but he 
was referring to the one which was used at 
the west end of the church, and also round 
the chancel. In the chancel and in the nave 
the diaper was of two shades of green. In the 
nave, in the centre of the large flower of the 
diaper, was the “I. H.C.,” in the light green 
of the background. Inthe chancel the “I. H.C.” 
was red in some cases and was gilded in others, 
and it was difficult to see at first that the same 
pattern had been used, for the use in some cases 
of a red “I. H. C.,” and in others of a gold 
“T, H.C.,” almost made it a different design. 
Witb regard to counter-changing of colours, one 
of the most successful roofs that he remembered 
was octagonal, divided into square panels, one 
of which was painted blue, with the ornament 
upon it painted green. The next panel was 
painted green, and the ornament was blue, white 
scrolls with black “ Alleluias ” being introduced 
as relief on both, and the whole effect was as 
rich as it possibly could be. With regard to 
the point of taking into account the light and 





‘atmospheric effect upon colour decoration, this 
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could not be donein one’s office, and he thought 
that one reason why decoration so often failed 
was that this matter was not taken into due 
consideration. If they had a church with beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows, the colour used in 
that church would look totally different to what 
it did in a room where there was a strong light. 
All decoration, too, should be designed with due 
regard to its distance from the eye. Inthe use 
of sgraffito, it seemed to him that if they got 
their colours good sgraffito was more lasting, 
and the effect was finer than that of distemper. 

Mr. A. W. Earle said that in some of the 
cathedrals and churches of Moscow and else- 
where in Rassia, the colours were of a much 
richer nature than those used in England. 

Mr. Randolph said that in Germany, especially 
in North Germany, the church interiors were 
entirely whitewashed as an aid to the decora- 
tion. The decoration was not carried out all 
over the church in one great scheme, but it was 
focussed in various points of interest. The 
dead-white background afforded an admirable 
background to the rich and subdued tone of 
colour which was used. With regard to the 
Russian churches, he thought that the decora- 
tion was often merely constructional decoration. 
obtained by the natural colours of the rich 
marbles and stones which were used. 

Mr. F. G. Hooper agreed with Mr. Baggallay 
that where great economy was necessary more 
effect could be obtained for a given sum of 
money by painting than could be got by con- 
structional decorations, and thought that when 
an architect had to study economy very strictly in 
the construction of his building, he should bear 
in mind that some future benefactor might be 
willing to expend money on the decoration of 
the building. If opportunities were provided, 
decoration might then be applied which would 
convert poverty into richness. The designs 
which Mr. Warren had brought before them 
that evening went to demonstrate that broad 
spaces ought to be treated flatly. Few things 
were more irritating to see than a raised design 
on awall or floor. The same applied to carving, 
as colour in varying grades and gradations 
would destroy the effect aimed at by the 
carver. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said he would like to enforce 
the remarks made about mosaic. He had given 
some attention to the study of mosaic, and the 
fact was constantly brought before him 
that mosaic was a risky material to use. 
Glass mosaic could only be used as Mr. 
Warren had said, when it was some distance 
from the eye; fur it was gaudy and did not 
lend itself to the structure. The material to be 
used if near the eye was marble. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said that, with regard to the 
Medizval work, he was sorry to hear Mr. 
Warren, perhaps to a limited extent, deprecate 
the use of figure-painting in the decoration of 
churches. He could not divest his mind of the 
idea that, at any rate in the fourteenth century, 
pretty nearly every English church had a figure- 
painting of St. Christopher or some other saint 
in fresco. What they were now trying to intro- 
duce by means of diaper and other cheaper 
ornaments was to be regarded as simply a pre- 
liminary to what they might expect if the 
painters were to devote themselves to decora- 
tive work instead of painting easel pictures. 
In studying the decorative paintings of Medi- 
wval times, they saw, by the scheme of 
decoration, that the frescoes were not simple 
isolated paintings, painted on walls, but 
were parts of a purely decorative scheme. 
Their present efforts towards the introduction 
of colour into churches would only be the step- 
ping-stone of the use of figures in church 
decoration. One point struck him very forcibly 
in studying some Kast Anglian screens, that was 
that the gradual progress made in the use of 
colour in the work on those screens. He quite 
agreed with what Mr. Warren said about the 
gesso work at Southwold Church. That was an 
example of the finest description of that work, 
but although there were plenty of other 
churches—small churches in small parishes— 
where they could find gesso work, he had never 
found this form of work used earlier than in 
fourteenth century decoration. It was only in 
the latter part of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries that they would find 
gesso work used on screens. He hoped they 
would not be driven very much in their 
church decoration to the use of the cast 
lead stars which Mr. Warren had recom- 
mended, and for this reason: it was the 
introduction of a principle which might be all 

wery well in the hands of an artist-decorator, 


but when in the hands of others it was not suit- 
able, He would particularly like to enforce the 
practical remarks which Mr. Warren had made 
to the effect that in considering their colours 
they must bear in mind the position in which 
the decoration would be, for it was impossible 
to tell what the colour effect would be until 
the work was seen in position. Light varied so 
greatly, and in each building there were so many 
other features, that it was impossible to tell 
without much experience what the precise effect 
would be of any colour which might be put up, 
and especial care would have to be taken with 
dimly-lighted parts of churches. One of the 
most awkward things to do was to introduce 
into a dimly-lighted part of a church a gold 
background, for they would find that insuch an 
event the colours lost their individuality; and 
the gold shone out and absorbed all the 
light in the place. He had come to 
the conclusion that in dark situations gold, 
unless carefully used, was a very dangerous 
means of decoration. There was one other 
practical difficulty to which Mr. Warren had 
not drawn attention, namely, that in designing 
decoration they must consider two things, viz., 
the effect of the decoration as seen from a dis- 
tance and its effect as seen from close quarters. 
In many instances in the church the decora- 
tion which they put up would be looked upon 
by some people at close range and ky others 
from a long distance; and in looking at Mr. 
Warren’s designs, they would see that while 
there was plenty of fine detail for near inspec- 
tion, there was a good mass which would give 
a definite design when seen at a distance, and 
that was what they wanted in designing decora- 
tion for churches. The Church of St. Saviour, 
Aberdeen Park, which Mr. White had men- 
tioned, was certainly one of the most charming 
churches to be found in London; but he did 
not agree altogether with what he had said 
about the use of constructional colours for the 
decoration. The constructional colours at that 
church were the colours of the bricks; there 
was no plaster on the walls, and the brickwork 
alone,—the greater part of which was red,— 
almost killed the decoration. Mr. Baggallay had 
spoken of the necessity of having some scheme 
of decoration in their minds to begin with when 
they had to decorate an interior. That was 
exactly the practice of German decorators. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Warren, said that a great deal of valuable 
information had been put before them that 
evening in an attractive way, and Mr. Warren’s 
remarks offered many suggestions, which they 
could consider more carefully at leisure. He 
did not see why our churches should not be 
decorated in the same good taste as our houses 
were. There was one point upon which Mr. 
Warren might have touched, and that was the 
decoration of town churches, especially the 
churches of smoky towns; for, if they were 
painted, they got dirty very soon, and then it 
became a question of redecoration, though, of 
course, where there was plenty of money marble 
might beused. If they could go to the expense 
he did not think there could be any doubt that 
in many cases marble and other similar mate- 
rials were more to be preferred than paint. The 
great labour which Mr. Warren had taken in the 
drawings which were exhibited deserved their 
best thanks, for it was of the greatest use to 
them, as architects, to see the way in which 
these things were done. It was to be regretted 
that they could nst decorate a new church, for 
the walls were always too damp and all deco- 
ration was thrown away if attempted then. 
Very often the architect was got rid of, or for- 
gotten, before the church was tit for decoration, 
and when the church was two or three years old, 
the architect being forgotten, some rich person 
came along and found the money, to be spent 
by some firm of “ decorators.” 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Warren, in reply, thanked them for 
the way in which they had received his paper. 
So many interesting points had been raised 
upon his paper that it would be impossible for 
him to notice them all. With regard to the 
point raised by Mr. White about the dossal, the 
one in question was not simply the representa- 
tion of a curtain, but the representation on a 
dossal of figure-subjects. Mr. Baggallay had 
brought one point forward, which he had not 
perhaps sufficiently emphasised, viz., that 
colour was a powerful weapon to wield. 
There was no doubt that colour was a 
very powerful weapon, for by its use one 





could completely transmogrify a building. He 


peered 


did not believe in theories with regard to 
colour; a man who theorised about colour was. 
like a man who theorised about music,—he was 
not likely to feel much. Mr. Earle had made 
some remarks about Russian buildings, which 
had interested him very much; but not having 
visited Russia, he was unable to appreciate the 
effects to which Mr. Earle alluded. But in 
advocating the scheme which he had put before 
them, he was speaking of English interiors. In 
Russia, with clearer skies and stronger lights, 
it was very possible that the effects would be 
more successful than they were in England. 
What he had seen of Oriental decoration led 
him to think that it was not suited for England, 
and would have a bizarre effect. Mr. Bodley 
had recently made an interesting remark to 
him about Westminster Abbey. It was well 
known that Westminster Abbey was entirely 
coloured originally, and if they looked at the 
vault of the north transept with the aid of a 
good opera-glass, they would observe traces of 
the colour still. Mr. Bodley said that he fully 
believed that the beautiful brown colour on ; 
the piers at the Abbey was obtained, to a great 
extent, by the use of oil in the paint which was. 
used to coat them. In conclusion, he again 
expressed his thanks to those gentlemen who 
had assisted him with drawings. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon. 
in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, Lord Rose- 
kery in the chair. 


Appointment of Chief Engineer.— The Stand-- 
ing Committee reported as follows:—* We 
have proceeded upon the resolution of the 
Council of November 19, referring to us for 
consideration the report of the Joint Committee 
of the Main Drainage and Bridges Committees. 
relative to the appointment of a Chief Engineer 
in the place of the late Mr. Gordon. Feeling 
how important it is to the Council and fo the 
inhabitants of London that the office of Chief 
Engineer should be filled by a thoroughly 
qualified and experienced person, we have given 
the most careful and anxious consideration to: 
the subject. We have had before us seven 
candidates for the office, four of whom had 
previously been seen by the Joint Committee, 
and, having weighed their respective merits and 
qualifications, and made inquiries of some of 
the leading members of the profession, have 
come unanimously to the conclusion that Mr. 
C. Dunscombe, the City Engineer of Liverpool, 
is the best qualified for the office. In accord- 
ance, however, with the usual practice of 
submitting three names, a practice from which 
we do not feel at liberty to depart without a 
direct instruction from the Council, we also- 
submit the names of Mr. J. Allison, the 
City Engineer of Manchester, and Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, Water Engineer in the _ service 
of the Corporation of Bradford. We think it 
right to mention, in justice to the Joint Com- 
mittee which previously considered this matter,. 
and whose report was transferred to us, that 
Mr. Danscombe was not before that Committee 
when it selected the three engineers whose 
names were submitted to the Council on the 
19th of November.* We now recommend— 

‘That Mr. Clement Dunscombe be appointed Chief 
Engineer of the Council, at a salary of 1,500/. a year, 
upon the following conditions :—That he do hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Council; that he be required 
to give his whole time to the duties of his office, and be 
not allowed to take any private practice; and that op 
retirement he shall not be entitled to any superannuatioD 
or pension,’ ” 

Mr. Haggis, the Deputy - Chairman of the 
Council, in moving the adoption of the report, 
referred to Mr. Dunscombe’s great experience 
as a municipal engineer, and to his work at 
Croydon, Kingston -on-Thames, Derby, and 
Liverpool. He was convinced that in Mr. 
Dunscombe the Council would secure an engl- 
neer of unquestionable ability to perform the 
duties that would devolve upon him, and he 
trusted that his election would be unanimous. 
Mr. Danscombe would soon, he hoped, by the 
courtesy of the Corporation of Liverpool, be 
able to enter upon his duties,—at any rate, 
partially. ; 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, as Chairman of the Main 
Drainage Committee, strongly swpported the 
recommendation of the Standing Committee, 
which he trusted ere be — agreed 
to (cries of “‘ Agreed,” “ agreed.” 

the Chairman said that as it was the evident 








* See Builder for Nov. 23, p. 7% 
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feeling of the Council that they should elect 
Mr. Dunscombe, he proposed to put his name 
to the meeting singly, unless any member 
objected to that course being taken, for if the 
Council were agreed on the election of Mr. 
Dunscombe, it would be an unnecessarily 
invidious and disagreeable thing to put to the 
vote the names of the other two gentlemen 
whose names were mentioned in the report. 
(“ Agreed.”) 

The Chairman then formally put the motion 
that Mr. Dunscombe be elected, and this was 
carried nem. con. A little later, 

Mr. Dunscombe appeared on the dais, and 
having been introduced to the Council by the 
Chairman, he expressed his acknowledgments 
for the high honour conferred upon him. He 
said he was fully sensible of the importance of 
the post, and in assuming its duties, which he 
should do with some diffidence, he trusted to 
be able to so acquit himself as to merit the 
confidence ;of the Council and to justify his 
appointment to so important and honourable a 


post. 


Vacancy for an Assistant Engineer.—The 
same Committee also reported that their atten- 
tion had been directed by the Main Drainage 
Committee to the necessity of the Council ap- 
pointing as early as possible an Assistant 
Engineer, to take the place of Mr. Thomas 
Lovick, resigned, so that the new official might 
have the benefit of Mr, Lovick’s experience 
before the latter left the service of the Council. 
The Standing Committee concurred in the ex- 
pediency of that course, and accordingly re- 
commended :— 


“That an Assistant Engineer be appointed at a salary 
of 6002. a year; that he do hold his office during the 
pleasure of the Council; that he be required to give his 
whole time to the duties of his office, and be not allowed 
to take any private practice ; and that the appointment 
be, in other respects, subject to the conditions which have 
been already laid down by the Council with regard to all 
eerie sete in its service. 

hat advertisements be issued inviting applications for 
the appointment, and that the applications, when re- 
ceived, do stand referred to the Standing Committee 
with instructicns to select (after conference, if necessary, 
with other Committees concerned) and report to the 
Council, the person or persons whom it considers the most 
suitable for the appointment.”’ 


This was unanimously agreed to, with the 
proviso that the limitation of the ages of candi- 
dates be between thirty and fifty years. 


Dwellings for the Working Classes—The re- 
port of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee contained the following :— 

“Your Committee have had before them the 
subject of the arrangements which should be 
made in any buildings which may be erected 
under the control of the Council for the hous- 
ing of the poorer classes, particularly as re- 
gards the staircases, basement floors, bath- 
rooms, and closets, and the size of the rooms. 
Your Committee have repeatedly considered 
these questions in conference with the Medical 
Officer and the Architect, and they now submit 
the following suggestions :— 


*(a) Staircases.—A central staircase in blocks of 
dwellings is objectionable, and, as regards conve- 
nience of plan and thorough ventilation of each 
dwelling, the best amongst the modes commonly in 
use 1s that which provides a staircase close to the 
outer wall, and having large openings communi- 
cating with the open air. Such a staircase can be 
Conveniently arranged to give access to four dwel- 
lings, and the ventilation of such dwellings can be 
effected by means of open doors and fanlights, so 
that a thorough current of air can be obtained 
when it is desired, If it is felt in the winter time 
that this arrangement leaves the persons using the 
staircases too much exposed to the weather, windows 
bape d enclosing the openings can be provided. 

he chief alternative to this kind of staircase seems 
to be one which is in the centre of the block, and 
Gives access to dwellings on each side of it. In 
case the ingress of fresh air to the staircases 
can only be through the entrance doorway and along 
a short passage, and through the skylight at the 
top of the staircase. Upon this the dwellings 
opening from the staircase have to depend for their 
through ventilation, B th these plans are in con- 
siderable use, Staircases in buildings more than 
three storeys high should be at least 4 ft. in 
width. The walls of the staircases to a height ot 
eout 4 ft. 6 in. should be finished with glazed or 
ard-pressed bricks; the upper portions with Lard 
bricks neatly pointed, 


(0) Basement Floors.—There is no doubt that, as 
sompesed with the other floors of a building, the 
be ement floor is undesirable as a residence, but in 
sapien artisans’ dwellings it is generally expedient 
© construct a story below the ground floor, though 
It 18 not necessary that they be used as ‘dwell- 
ings’ ; but inasmuch as there is no definite evidence 
at the present time that basement rooms, fronting 





upon a principal street, should not be used for 
dwelling purposes, their use need not be forbidden, 
provided tbat adequate precautions against fire are 
taken, and that the bottom of the window-sillis not 
lower than the level of the adjoining pavement, and 
not more than 3 ft. above the floor, and that in 
other respects they agree with the provisions of sec- 
tion 103 of the Metropolis Local Management Act 
(18 and 19 Vic. cap. 120) as applied to new buildings. 
They are usually let at a rate materially lower than 
the rooms above them, but if they are let at the 
same rate as the upper floors in a high block of 
buildings, they are preferred by many people who 
are not able to mount a considerable number of 
stairs. Beyond the question of health, it is not 
necessary to object to such rooms on account of 
their proximity to the street, those who occupy 
them being able to make such arrangements for 
privacy as they find necessary. Where no areas are 
practicable, the walls should be covered with 
asphalte or other damp-resisting material, from the 
damp-course to the footings. 


_(c) Bath-rooms, d&c.—Unless they are in close 
vicinity to public baths and wash-houses (a condi- 
tion which can very rarely happen), bath and wash- 
house accommodation should be provided to every 
block of dwellings, and this can best be provided in 
a separate building, or on the basement floor, or in 
a distinct section of the block that can be constantly 
under inspection, and to which inexpensive arrange- 
ments for water-supply, &c., can be applied. In 
connection with this matter, the water-closet 
accommodation has been considered on the assump- 
tion that the dwellings to be built or promoted by 
the Council will generally be for the accommodation 
of the lowest class of the population which inhabits 
separate tenements, a class just above that which uses 
the common lodging-houses, and for which neither 
private speculators nor the societies fur building arti- 
sans’ dwellings make any provision. It seems inex- 
pedient to provide, within any of the dwelling 
rooms now under consideration, either water-closets 
or separate water supply or sinks. A sufficient 
number of closets should be supplied to each floor 
of dwellings to which a separate staircase is pro- 
vided, together with a provision of sinks and water 
supply for common use. Such closets should have 
both doors and windows opening directly to the open 
air; and, where possible, there should be one closet 
to each family. Dust-shoots should be provided 
from each common scullery, or from the landing 
adjacent, to discharge into galvanised iron move- 
able dustbins, which can be carried out and emptied 
into the dust-cart. 


(d) Size of Rooms.—The number of rooms to be 
provided in each tenement, and their sizes, have 
been considered as one question, and the following 
may beregarded as minima :— 

(1) In a one-roomed tenement the minimum 
superficial area should be 144fr. This would con- 
veniently be provided in a room measuring about 
12 ft. by 12 ft. 

(2) A two roomed-tenement should have a similar 
room, with an additional room containing 96 super- 
ficial feet, or measuring 12 ft. by 8 ft. 

(3) A three-roomed tenement should have a large 
room containing 144 ft. in superficial area, and two 
rooms each containing 96 ft. 


These sizes, however, should not be rigidly 
fixed, but rooms of various sizes should be pro- 
vided. Four-roomed tenements need not be pro- 
vided, but, if they are, the fourth room should 
be of about 100 ft. superficial area. It would be 
convenient as regards planning, and also as regards 
the population to be accommodated, that some 
little variety should exist in the sizes of the rooms 
in each tenement as well as in their number, in 
order to provide for the different conditions of the 


families. The standard height for every room 
should be 9 ft. The walls of the rooms should be 


finished in some hard material, for which purpose 
Portland cement upon brickwork, or brick with 
pressed face on both sides, should be used upto a 
height of about 3ft. 6 in. The upper parts of the 
walls can be finished by a thin coating of hard 
plaster upon brickwork, but upon this point some 
further inquiry is desirable. In designing the 
buildings, some care should be taken to give a 
pleasant appearance to them. As regards the 
interval which should exist between any block of 
dwellings and the nearest building obstructing the 
light from its windows, it is suggested that, if prac- 
ticable, this distance should be equal to one and a 
half times the height of the obstructing building. 
But it does not appear that this space can, in view 
of the cost of land, be generally provided. Under 
no circumstances should a nearer distance than the 
height of the buildings be allowed. 


In dealing with this subject, your Committee 
have kept mainly in view the provision of ac- 
commodation for the poorer classes ; and it will, 
of course, be understood that the figures 
mentioned in their recommendations are the 
minimum of what they deem necessary. Your 
Committee have referred to the Architect for 
report the subject of the desirability and cost 
of providing lifts in blocks of artisans’ dwellings, 
and they are not at present prepared to make 
any recommendation on thishead. Your Com- 





mittee submit the above suggestions, and re- 
commend— 
‘That they be approved and adopted by the Council.’”’ 


This was agreed to after a very brief dis- 
cussion. 


The Charges against Counciliors.—Mr. Hubbard 
moved that the question of the charges made by 
Mr. Burnsagainst Messrs. McDougalland Lidgett, 
re Mr. Duckham’s nomination for the post of 
Chief Engineer,* be referred to the Standing 
Committee for investigation and report. This 
was seconded by Mr. Collard. After hearing 
Mr. Barns, Mr. Arthur Arnold, and Mr. Lidgett, 
Mr. Phillips moved and Mr. Leon seconded, as an 
amendment, “That the Council is of opinion 
that the imputations made by Mr. Burns against 
Mr. Lidgett and Mr. McDougall are totally un- 
founded.” This was carried with only one 
dissentient. 


Christmas Recess.— After some discussion, 
the Council resolved— 


‘That no meeting of the Council be held after Tuesday» 
December 17, until Tuesday, January 14, 1890, and that 
there be no meetings of Committees between Friday, 
December 20, and the day fixed for the re-assembling of 
the Council, unless in a case of urgency which will not 
admit of delay.” 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. — A 
meeting of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was held on Tuesday evening last, 
when a paper, entitled ‘The Decorative Treat- 
ment of Architectural Ironwork,” was read by 
Mr. C. J. Hart, in which, after laying down as 
the principles which govern all designs for iron- 
work that they should be consistent with the 
metal as well as with the purpose for which 
they were intended, that no feature should leave 
a doubt as to whether it was designed for cast or 
wrought iron, that the ornaments should be sub- 
servient to the construction, and that attention 
should be paid to the distance at which the 
object was to be placed from the eye, Mr. Hart 
pointed out that, at the present day, craving 
after variety was often gratified at the expense 
of fitness, and that deception was often practised 
in the forms adopted, and that such deception 
was necessarily leading to a degradation of art. 
The paper was illustrated by some lantern 
illustrations of the ironwork on the doors and 
in grilss at Kenilworth, Lincoln, Westminster, 
Rouen, Notre Dame, Paris, &c. 

Manchester Architectural Association.—The 
third ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held on the 3rd inst, at the Diocesan Buildings, 
Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., read a paper on “* Dry 
Rot: a Botanical Contribution to Architecture.” 
He prefaced his remarks by a scientific descrip- 
tion of the growth of trees. The germs were, 
he said, often transmitted to sound timber by 
the tools which had been used on infected 
wood, and remained dormant until favourable 
conditions brought them into activity. Messrs. 
Mee, Chadwick, Hodgson, Stelfox, and the 
chairman took part in the discussion following. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
present session of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was opened on the 28th ult., in the 
Architectural Hall, 42, George-street, by Mr. W. 
M. Conway, M.A., the hon. secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Art, with a lecture on “ Ancient Egyptian 
Architecture.” Professor Baldwin Brown, presi- 
dent of the Association, occupied the chair. The 
lecture consisted of a series of comments on an 
interesting number of lantern views, chiefly of 
Egyptian temples of the ancient, middle, and 
new empires and the period of the Ptolemies. 
By way of introduction, Mr. Conway called 
attention to the method of construction in 
tombs, which, he explained, offered an indica- 
tion of the general principles of Egyptian 
building. The walls were made up of slabs 
laid one upon another, and in the interior there 
were columns, upon which were placed mono- 
liths for the formation of the roof. Alluding 
also at this stage to the Pyramids, Mr. 
Conway expressed the opinion that the 
term architecture could not be applied 
to any of these erections—they could only 
be regarded as examples of building. Mr. 
Conway proceeded to show the development of 
the column and capital, first in wood and metal 
and then in stone, the basis of the open flower 
and the closed bud being noticeable as the 
ornamentation. He thereafter explained the 
leading features of a number of the temples. 
Views of these were mostly representations of 


* See Builder for Nov, 23, p. 374. 
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they had been given. On the motion of Mr. 
M'‘Gibbon, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Conway for his lecture. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Tre- 
land. — The regular Council meeting of this 
Institute was held at No. 37, Dawson- 
street, Dublin, on Monday, December 2nd. 
Present, Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Fellow, in the 
chair; other Fellows present, Messrs. J. L. 
Robinson, C. Geoghegan, Albert E. Murray, 
hon. secretary. The hon. secretary read the 
minutes of last meeting, which were signed. 
Ballot papers were taken, when the scrutineers 
declared candidates duly elected ‘‘ Members,” 
subject to the By-laws being complied with. 
The hon. secretary then read out the names of 
those gentlemen who had passed the pre- 
liminary examination of the R.I,B.A.,—viz, P. 
Wardrop, M. Culligan, and W. A. Scott, and the 
following gentlemen having otherwise qualified 
were also allowed their examinations,—viz., R. 
C. Orpen, W. 5S. Jervois, and R. G. Thompson. 
The annual general meeting was decided to be 
held on the 14th inst., at the above address, and 
the annual dinner at the Grosvenor Hotel, after 
the meeting. 








The ‘‘Lacon” Pen.—‘his is a fount pen 
atented by the Rev. E. Lacon, of Nether 
allop Vicarage, Hants, in which the pen has 
the form of an ordinary pen nib; the ink is 
filled into the handle and an air-tight stopper 
put over the filling-hole, and the ink filters 
downward by capillary attraction under a kind 
of separate nib fixed on the back of the actual 
pen, and with a point ending on the top of the 
slitofthe pen. The ink has a tendency to runa 
little on first filling, and requires holding for a 
moment over blotting-paper to allow for this; 
afterwards it works very well, and we prefer the 
feel of the nib to that of the round or point 
used in some other fount pens. We have not 
very much faith in fount pens at all, our expe- 
rience being that few of them can be depended 
on to keep in working order for long; but Mr. 


Lacon’s seems a good one, with some advantages 
of its own. 





SHE low standard of art-workmanship 
4, by Germany shown at the London 
2334; Exhibition of 1862 was felt and 
acknowledged by none more candidly than 
by the Germans themselves. This feeling 
took such root at Berlin, that in five years it 
bore fruit in the shape of a movement which, 
initiated by a few patriotic men, encouraged by 
the State, and patronised by Royalty, soon de- 
veloped into an important institution, having 
for its object the establishment of a museum 
of reference and a school for art workmen. 

Foremost among those who interested them- 
selves in the scheme was the late Emperor 
Frederick, then Crown Prince of Prussia, and 
the Princess Victoria, who both brought their 
influence to bear upon its development, and 
what was begun by a few but earnest workers, 
with small beginnings and small means, soon 
rose to a substantial and important institution ; 
contributions were sent from royal and private 
collections, and funds came in from various 
sources, which enabled the committee to pur- 
chase rare and beautiful specimens of art-work- 
manship, and to found chairs and secure 
teachers and instructors in the various products 
of art. And whilst other important centres of 
industry in Germany have since followed suit, 
it is, no doubt, owing to the start obtained by 
Berlin that that city still maintains the lead in 
the art production of the country. 

The institution once thoroughly established 
it was soon found that the hired premises in 
which it began its existence were no longer 
sufficient, and the State coming to its aid with 
fands and a site, Messrs. Gropius & Schmieden 
were commissioned to prepare the design which 
we publish to-day. 

The building measures 230 ft. by 230 ft. by a 
total external height of 86 ft.; itis arranged in 
four lofty stories, namely, half basement, 14 ft. ; 
ground floor, 22 ft.; first floor, 25 ft.; and top 
floor, 20 ft. high. 

The drawing and lecture rooms are contained 
in the entire top floor ‘next the front on the two 
lower floors. The library and management are 











to the right and left of the main entrance; the 
remainder is devoted to the exhibition of the 
art collections above mentioned. 

The large covered court, of which we give a 
view, measures 98ft. by 72 ft., and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by galleries, 14 ft. wide ; it 
is only two-storied, and covered in with a glass 
roof of curved form. 

Every opportunity was taken here, as else- 
where, inside and outside, and within reasonable 
limits, to show the adaptation of those arts 
which the whole building is intended to foster 
and promote. 

Polished syenite piers carry the fire-proof 
arcading and glass roof; construction is 
ornamented, but not veiled ; painting, gilding, 
and glazed tiles, mosaics, wrought-iron art 
workmanship being introduced in their proper 
places. The style throughout is Renaissance 
Greek. Externally, the elevation presents a 
massive substructure, 27 ft. high, in sandstone, 
over which the windows of the ground and first 
floors are grouped upon a red terra-cotta sur- 
face, the openings being framed in sandstone 
dressings, richly ornamented; the windows of 
the top story are connected by a series of 
designs in gold mosaic ; and the main cornice, 
which has a projection of 4 ft. 6 in.,is formed in 
glazed terra-cotta of the same light-red tint as 
the walls. 

The building, begun in 1877 and finished in 
1881, cost 147,8002. 





BRON-Y-NANT, COLWYN BAY. 


Tus house, now in course of erection, near 
to Colwyn Bay, North Wales, is built of local 
stone, with facing stone from the Leysfaen 
Quarries, and dressings from Cefu, near Ruabon. 
The roof is of Broseley tiles. The contractors 
for the work are Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, of 
Rugby. The architect is Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 
The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was exhibited in the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 





WAYSIDE NOTES IN EAST ANGLIA. 
No. 5. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


THERE are doubtlees very few of the readers 
of this journal who have not at one time or 
another visited the Norfolk Broads and Rivers ; 
indeed, so well known are all the nooks and 
corners of this interesting locality that a few 
words of description will suffice. Starting from 
Wroxham Bridge and sailing to Yarmouth, one 
may obtain a very fair idea of these picturesque 
lakelets and their surroundings. 

On the way down the River Bure we pass the 
Broads of Wroxham, Horeton, Salhouse, South 
Walsham, and Ranworth, and several other less 
important ones ; whilst amongst the spots worth 
more than a passing notice are Horning village, 
with its picturesque cottages with red thatched 
roofs and brick gables ; Horning Ferry, with its 
little inn and quaint sign and hospitable land- 
lord; St. Benet’s Abbey, monument of Canute's 
piety, standing up gaunt and bare in the marshes, 
untenanted save by birds; Ranworth Church, 
with its marvellously-painted screen; and, lastly, 
Acle Bridge, Church, and Village. 

The artist, naturalist, and botanist will find 
much of interest on this brief voyage. Almost at 
every turn and bend in the stream rise Up 
pictures full of peaceful beauty. ; 

Subjects for pen and pencil may be found in 
the old farm-houses, with their tumble-down 
outbuildings, on the shores of those quiet ex- 
panses of calm water, haunts of the water-fowl 
and breeding-places of the gull. Along the 
margins grow in profusion the water-lily and 
many varieties of aquatic plants; and there 1s 
abundance of sport for followers of the gentle 
craft. The “idle architect” whose views ap- 
peared in these pages awhile since, and who ad- 
vocated entire rest, would spend a more profitable 
holiday in the above neighbourhood than in the 
painfully uninteresting village he describes— 
even though he left all the paraphernalia of his 
profession at home. 

JOHN SHEWELL COBRDER. 








Water Supply and Sewerage, Leighton 
Buzzard.—We understand that the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority of Leighton Buzzard have called 
in Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey to advise them with 
regard to a scheme for supplying their town 
with a proper water-supply and sewage 





works. 
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THE COLOUR DECORATION OF 
CHURCHES.* 


I AM well aware that my subject is no new 
one. It has been treated by many able and cul- 
tivated minds. I can lay no claim to originality 
in its choice, but I do claim for it that it is an 
important subject, especially so in England, 
where I think I may safely say church architec- 
ture is more closely studied and more success- 
fully practised at the present time than in any 
other country. If we consider the most promi- 
nent names, the most distinguished reputations 
in the list of architects whom England has pro- 
duced within the last half-century, we shall find 
that, with few exceptions, those names have 
been largely associated with and those reputa- 
tions, to agreat extent, founded upon the building 
of churches. When one remembers that these 


islands are divided into countless parishes, and! 


that every parish implies the existence of at 
least one church, while the parishes of large 
towns have often many, and that those churches 
are frequently the largest and most conspicuous 
buildings in the towns or villages where they 
occur, onecannot but concede to churches, quite 
apart from their sacred association and function 
and special significance, a supreme architectural 
importance ; and I will venture to say that if, 
as I think will be generally granted, the interior 
of any public building is at least of equal im- 
portance to its exterior, the internal aspect of 
churches is of the first and highest importance, 
and the study of their decorative possibilities 
and the special methods applicable to them is 
a study which the church architect cannot afford 
to neglect. 

While decorative art, as applied to civil and 
domestic buildings, has made enormous ad- 
vances during the past few years, while old 
methods have been revived and amplified, and 
new methods have been devised and perfected, 
it is a question whether a corresponding and 
equally general advance has been made in the 
decoration of our churches. The average 
homes of educated people, nowadays, show at 
any rate an earnest, though often unsuccessful, 
attempt at decorative beauty, a preference for 
soft, warm tones and subdued effecis. Is this 
true of our churches, for the decoration and 
embellishment of which precisely the same 
classes are responsible? Is it not rather the 
case that the average English church interior 
is one of cold formality, relieved too often by 
harsh spots of colour-——unconsidered, inhar- 
monious, the cruel, kaleidoscopic glare of 
bad stained glass, the vivid crudity of uphol- 
Sstery, the hard outlines and harder tones of 
stencilled ornaments, or the prevalent treacly 
nastiness of varnished pitch-pine? There is an 
effect of barrenness, of ready-made cheapness, 
of ecclesiastical triviality about the fittings and 
furniture. Cheap ready-made pulpits, candle- 
sticks, and crosses, culled by well-meaning but 
uninstructed people from the illustrated lists of 
church furnishers or from the “ ecclesiastical 
department of the co-operative store.” “ Our 
Early English lectern at so much,” “ Our Gothic 
gaseliers at so much and six.” 

It is Chiefly, however, of colour, and the want 
of it, that I have to speak ; for in those churches, 
numerous already, and daily increasing in 
number, where the greatest skill and care have 
been spent upon the fabric and its more imme- 
diate necessities, where the mind of an artist 
has impressed itself upon stone or marble, metal 
or wood, there is usually a partial, more usually 
an entire, absence of colour-decoration—beauty 
of form without beauty of colour; and even in 
those rare cases, happily becoming less rare, 
where the windows are filled with mellow, 
soft-toned glass, they are generally isolated 
patches of colouring amidst the cold, low tones 
of the stonework and bare plastered walls; 
they stand out in too vivid contrast to their sur- 
roundings, like jewels set in ivory, whereas it 
may almost be accepted asa rule, that in old 
churches, which contain remains of fine glass, 
you will also find traces of painting on walls 
and roofs, The windows were but a portion of 
the decorative scheme, an extension of the 
general adornment to a translucent surface. 

I think it is not generally realised to what 
an extent the interiors of our English churches 
were adorned with painting and gilding. 

Not only were the walls and roofs, whether 
of stone or timber, profusely and richly deco- 
rated; but the piers and arches, the carved 
enrichments of capitals and mouldings, the 


* A paper by Mr. E. Pridham Warren, read before the 





shrines and monuments of stone, the oak screens, 
pulpits and lecterns, the fonts and their spire- 
like covers, the stalls and doors, and even the 
mullions and tracery of the windows, bore their 
share in the generaladornment. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for us—accustomed as we are to see 
our ancient churches, beautiful indeed, inspir- 
ing and religious in spite of long-continued 
spoliation and neglect, standing like poor bare 
skeletons of the past—it is difficult to realise 
their solemn splendour, glowing as of.old from 
floor to roof with colour and gilding. There are 
few of us, I think, who would willingly accept 
bare stone or plastered walls in our own homes. 
We demand something finer, warmer in effect, 
more joyous in colour. Yet in our churches 
we submit, for the most part with easy resigna- 
tion, to an absence of decoration we could not 
tolerate at home. 

This is, I believe, to a great extent the fault 
of architects,—many of whom, even men of 
great practice and well-founded reputation, 
seem to ignore colour decoration other than 
what I may term constructive colouring,—the 
use of coloured stones, brick, marble, tiles, and 
glass mosaic ; or, when they employ decorative 
painting, do so in a timid and partial manner, 
which is ineffective. There are, of course, 
several notable exceptions to this rule, artists 
who have made a profound study of colour 
effects, and who thoroughly sympathise with 
the Medizval craving for colour, the sense of 
incompleteness without it. Still, there is not 
enough leaven to leaven the whole lump, and it 
is the exception, not the rule, to find a church 
which presents anything like a consisten 
scheme of decoration. 

I do not wish it to be understood that I under- 
rate constructive colouring,—far from it; in 
fact, I propose further on to devote, with your 
permission, a few moments toits consideration ; 
but I wish, first of all, to deal with those simpler 
and less costly methods which are more gene- 
rally applicable, and which, in the unfortunately 
usual inadequacy of funds, often present the 
only decorative possibilities. 

There is a very general impression, amongst 
clergy and laity alike, that polychromatic deco- 
ration is always a very expensive matter. That 
it is often so I do not deny ; but that decoration 
of a quiet, restrained, and dignified order is 
necessarily costly is an entirely wrong impres- 
sion. The first step towards the revival of a 
lost art is the study of the works it has be- 
queathed to us, and it must be my task now to 
try and interest you as well as I can, by illus- 
tration and description, in some of the methods 
of that decorative art which flourished in the 
latter half of the fourteenth and first half of 
the fifteenth century all over north-western 
Kurope, and particularly in England. I have 
chosen that period, not because I ignore the 
many beautiful instances of the work of pre- 
ceding centuries which remain to us, but because 
it seems to me the period most full of instances 
worthy of study, and, to some extent, of imita- 
tion, to-day. 

Aware as I am of the impossibility of 
dealing with my subject within the limits of 
this paper in a wide or general manner, I pro- 
pose to confine myself to the consideration of 
such methods as are applicable to the average 
English church; and I may at once disclaim 
any intention of dealing with pictorial frescoes, 
except incidentally, for pictorial decoration 
demands the highest skill, and, extremely 
desirable though I deem it to be, its application 
is necessarily costly, and, therefore, unfor- 
nately practicable only in exceptional cases. 
Moreover, I hold, with Mr, Gambier Parry, that 
“it is a great mistake to suppose that a high 
and refined sense of beauty can only be shown 
in figure-painting; for,” as he says in speaking 
of stained glass, “ ornamentation is to art what 
the varieties in form and tint of leaves and 
flowers are to nature, and often expressive of 
its great beauty. It is a branch of art never 
despised by the really great artist.” 

Broadly speaking, Iam safe in saying that 
the average English church is a Gothic building, 
either ancient or modern; and I propose, 
therefore, to speak mainly of the treatment of 
Gothic interiors, and to begin by describing 
some of the typical methods of the period I 
have referred to. Though much—alas ! most— 
of the decorative beauties of our old churches 
have disappeared before the ravages of time, 
wilful or ignorant neglect, and wanton destruc- 
tion, enough survives Puritan whitewash and the 
misguided zeal of the restorer to show what 
has existed, and to suggest what may yet be 
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accomplished. 


The internal faces of the walls of English 
churches were usually coated with plaster, 
though in large and important churches, or 
where fine stone for ashlaring was obtainable, 
that material was left uncovered. When plaster 
was used it was regarded as a vehicle for paint- 
ing, and the usual method of treating it was as 
follows:—A ground tint was washed over the 
whole surface to be decorated, and upon this all 
manner of patterns and devices were painted, 
frequently in one, and not often in more than 
three colours, though gilding was sometimes 
introduced as an enrichment. The pigment was 
generally, if not always, what is known as “ dis- 
temper,” the colours being vegetable earths, 
ground fine, and mixed with size or glue in 
water. The ground tint was very often a toned, 
or as modern house-painters callit, a “ broken” 
white; but sometimes a soft shade of red, 
blue, green, or yellow; the pattern tints being 
upon white grounds, generally red, green, black, - 
or dark grey, and upon coloured grounds, either 
a dark tone of the ground-tint, or black or grey. 

A common type of decorative design was 
what we know as diaper patterns, that is to say, 
patterns which: suggest, or were suggested, by 
the designs of figured diapers or stuffs, just as 
our modern paper-hangings suggest in name, 
and to some extent in design, the actual hang- 
ings of silk or damask from which they are 
derived. These diapers vary greatly in richness 
and complexity of design, but are generally flat 
and simple in colouring. The designs are some- 
times distinctly oriental in type, and seem to 
indicate that eastern draperies, or their imita- 
tions, were used as hangings in northern 
churches. Sometimes the designs are merely 
geometrical, at others a combination of geo- 
metrical figures and freely - drawn flowers, 
foliations,and even figures of birds and animals. 
They are often precisely similar in character 

to the tapestry backgrounds and enriched 
draperies of our contemporary pictures. 

This class of design may be freely studied in 
our National Gallery, and the student will be 
greatly assisted by consulting Mr. Vacher’s 
most painstaking and excellent book, the 
illustrations of which are taken from pictures 
in that gallery. 

Roughly speaking, these diapers may be 
divided into two classes,—“ close diapers,” in 
which the ground is almost covered by a closely- 
interwoven continuous pattern, and “sparse 
diapers,” in which conventionalised sprigs and 
flowers are sprinkled at regular intervals over 
the ground so as to form a pattern. Akin to 
the method of sparse diapering is that of 
sprinkling, or, as it is technically and heraldi- 
cally termed, “ powdering,” the ground with 
monograms, initials, religious emblems, or even 
heraldic devices. This was of very frequent use, 
—good instances are those of the crypt at 
Canterbury and the south chapel of the parish 
church at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire. 

Occasionally a curtain hanging in loose folds 
was conventionally depicted when the space to 
be covered was comparatively small and great 
richness of effect was desired. Examples of 
this are more common, I think, in the Low 
Countries than in England. The huge round 
piers of the Groote Kerk, at Haarlem, are 
painted with diapered curtains in this manner. 

And there is a good instance of a sparsely- 
diapered curtain at Bois-le-Duc in the Church 
of St. Jean. Tracery patterns giving the effect 
of pierced stone or woodwork are also to be met 
with, but more frequently, I think, upon wooden 
roofs, of which I shall treat further on. 

The range of colours, as I have said, was 
small; but the changes were so cleverly rung 
upon them that a great variety and richness of 
effect was obtained. An underlying principle 
of Gothic decoration is transposition of colours : 
thus, when the same design is repeated over a 
wall surface, upon roofs, or, still more noticeably, 
upon screen panels, though each repetition may 
be identical in outline, and the same tints are 
employed, thoir relative position is so changed 
as to vary the effect most pleasantly. We shall 
notice the application of this principle to roofs 
and screen panels later on. 

Devices in distinct colours or in gold were 
sometimes overlaid upon these diapered grounds. 
Occasionally, tablets representing pictures were 
overlaid in this way. Sometimes diapered or 
powdered patterns were carried over the whole 
wall from floor to cornice; sometimes a dado 
was formed by a band of ornament of a dis- 
tinct colouring dividing the upper pattern from 
a lower and simpler one, or from a plain coloured 
surface, and in some instances, where a simple 
pattern extended over the general wall surface, 
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a much richer design was used in recessed. 


niches or on the jambs of window and door 
openings. The ornamental bands which were 
used to form dados, or to divide a space into 
panels, were frequently of rich and complicated 
design, but oftener simple tracery patterns con- 
tained by broad lines. 

The projecting mouldings—labels over doors, 
windows, niches, sedilia, and the like,—were 
much enriched with parti-coloured bands, 
special twists, waves, and conventional round 
or square-headed flowers. Carved enrichments, 
such as the caps of piers, bosses, and finials, 
were generally gilded, though occasionally 
painted yellow to represent gold. 

The treatment of moulded woodwork was 
more elaborate and minute, as we shall notice 
further on. 

To enrich ornament as it ascends is an 
admitted principle of design. It is an ex- 
pression of the natural tendency of the human 
intelligence to seek a climax, and is founded 
upon a broad rule of nature. The flower is 
richer than the stem, the head is finer than the 
body. So in art the smooth shaft leads up- 
ward to its carven capital, the mullions tend 
to the traceried window head, the tower ter- 
minates in its fretted battlement, as the 
jewelled crown or mitre surmount the rich robes 
of monarch or priest. 

In the interior of a Gothic church, where the 
predominance of upward lines, that aspiring 
tendency which is at once the essence and 
poetry of Gothic art, leads the eye naturally to 
the roof, it must ever be the culmination of any 
scheme of decoration, the crown and glory of 
the work. And there can be, I think, no 
nobler field for decorative painting than the 
roof or ceiling of a lofty building, and that 
this was fully realised by Medizval artists we 
have abundant testimony. In the embellish- 
ment of stone-groined roofs painting was less 
used than upon roofs of timber; and naturally 
so, for the smooth masonry of the vaulting was 
often, as in Westminster Abbey, relieved by 
courses of different-coloured stones, and formed 
an ornament in itself. Sometimes, however, the 
masonry was tinted all over, and painted with 
elaborate designs,—foliated, scrolled orna- 
ments, and emblems. We have instances of 
this in the Lady Chapel at Chichester, and 
in many foreign churches, as at St. Jacques, 
Li¢ge, at Bruges, at Haarlem, and elsewhere 
in the Low Countries and Germany. 

Sometimes the apex only of each vaulting 
compartment, formed by the groin ribs where 
they converge upon the central roof-bosses, was 
painted ; but whether the vaulting was painted 
or left plain, the moulced ribs were, as a rule, 
richly coloured and gilded, sometimes for a few 
feet only from their central intersection, but 
often for their entire length; and the carved 
stone bosses were almost always gilt, and re- 
lieved with colour. The ribs were sometimes 
merely treated with broad bands of different 
colours running transversely across the mould- 
ings ; but often each moulding was separately 
coloured, as was, I think, invariably the case 
with woodwork, and very generally the round 
members were ornamented with a spiral twist, 
or “barber-poled” pattern, such as I shall 
describe further on. 

In some cases, where weakness of walls or 
considerations of expense, prohibited the use 
of a stone roof, wooden groining was used in 
its place, and was decorated in a very similar 
manner. The beautiful choir roof of St. Alban’s 
Abbey,—familiar, I trust, to most of you,—is 
the best instance I can call to mind. But it 
was in the treatment of open-timbered and 
panelled roofs that the greatest skill and in- 
genuity were shown by English painters. 

One of the most complete and effective, 
though at the same time simple, instances of 
the decoration of an open-timbered roof, is that 
of Palgrave, in Suffolk, illustrated by Brandon. 
It is a roof of simple form, spanning a nave 
about 20 ft. wide; the rafters, as usual in these 
roofs, square faced ; the principal-timbers and 
cornice richly moulded, 

The ground colour over the whole roof is 
white, upon which the decoration is painted in 
two tints only—red and dark grey. The faces 
of the rafters are ornamented with a tracery 
pattern in dark grey on white ; their sides are 
red, and this treatment of the sides merits par- 
ticular attention, for it gives a very rich and 
glowing effect to the roof when looked at 
obliquely from east or west; whereas, if the 
spectator stands facing due north or south, and 
looks at the roof in front of him, he misses the 
red rafter sides, and gets a general effect of 





white and grey, relieved only by the wavy-rayed 
red stars on the boards between the rafters. 

Of all the fifteenth-century coloured roofs 
that I know, that of Palgrave seems to me to 
offer the best instance of an extremely simple 
and highly artistic treatment. You will observe 
that no gold is employed in this roof, and that 
only two colours besides white are used. 

Other good instances of the coleur treatment 
of open roofs are those of Ufford and Blyth- 
burgh in Suffolk ; Sall, Knapton, and the south 
transept of Aylsham in Norfolk, and Aldenham, 
in Hertfordshire. Knapton, illustrated by 
Brandon, is, in my opinion, more curious and 
interesting than decoratively successful, a 
strong ochre tint being laid over principals and 
rafters, and the carved angels on the hammer- 
beams being rather vividly coloured in reds and 
greens. 

Blythburgh and Sall show designs of the 
same type. The nave-roof of the latter is 
coloured entirely in dark grey and red on a 
white ground ; that of Blythburgh, which is one 
of the most delightful and delicate examples 
that I know, is in red, dark green, and bluish- 
grey, and is full of freely and finely-drawn 
stems and tendrils and four-leaved flowers. 
Sall shows a curious use of a tracery design, 
the piercings simulated in black or dark grey. 

Aldenham differs widely from all the fore- 
going, which are all of a typical East-Anglian 
type, a bold diaper pattern in red and black 
being painted upon the faces of the rafters, 
while a scrolled rose design, on a white ground, 
ornaments the sides of the principals. There is 
a quaint little Agnus Dei in black, repeated at 
intervals along the cornice. The rose pattern 
is in some respects similar, though very inferior 
in drawing, to that on the remains of the 
Ringers’ Gallery at Trunch. 


Ceiled Roofs. 


The treatment of ceiled roofs was, of neces- 
sity, different to that of open roofs. The sur- 
faces of these ceilings were usually divided into 
square or oblong frames, by means of moulded 
intersecting ribs—though in some instances 
these ribs weresimulated by painted bands. A 
common and simple method of decorating these 
panels was to paint them a soft blue, and to fix 
upon them a number of small gilded leaden 
stars—as a suggestion of the firmament. The 
ribs were painted in various colours, each 
moulding receiving, as arule, its distinct tint. 
Sometimes they were partially gilded, but gold 
was generally reserved for carved or cast lead 
enrichments, for curved or broken surfaces, and 
not for flat treatment—a point worth noticing. 
Occasionally the panels were “‘ powdered,” as in 
the north aisle at Wymondham, with initial 
letters. By far the most usual and typical 
design for square panels was that of a large 
monogram—a device such as the Agnus Dei, as 
at Dereham, Norfolk ; the chalice, as at Thaxted, 
Essex; and the flaming star, as at Minster 
Lovell ; angels holding shields or scrolls, as at 
St. John’s, Madder Market, Norwich; and at 
St. Albans Abbey, enclosed in a circular wreath. 

The wreath, which may have typified the 
crown of thorns, is always of a purely conven- 
tional character; sometimes a mere scrolled 
circle, but oftener throwing out branches to fill 
the corners of the panel—simple, as at Minster 
Lovell] and St. Albans, or elaborate, as at Dere- 
ham. Representations of parchment scrolls, 
bearing mottoes or sentences from the Liturgy, 
were frequently used as roof ornaments. In 
the beautiful little Clopton Chapel at Long 
Melford, we find small scrolls repeated at 
intervals upon the red rafters of the flat roof, 
bearing the prayer, “Jesu, Mercy and gram- 
mercy,’ while a larger scroll wound round 
a twisted stem bearing flowers and fruit, all 
carved in relief and coloured, runs along the 
cornice and sides of the beams. A very splendid 
panel decoration (illustrated by Colling) is to 
be seen at the east end of the south aisle of St. 
Mary’s, at Bury St. Edmunds. The initial 
letter G, of the motto “God me Guide, grace 
me govern,” which traverses the panels 
diagonally, is as ornate and relatively as minute 
as a corner letter from an illuminated missal. 

Round bead mouldings were generally,— 
almost invariably, I think,—treated with some 
variety of what we call “ barber-polling,”— 
a suggestion of a riband (the very word is 
suggestive of this treatment, “rib-band ”) wound 
round a pole, spirally. This ornament is usually 
in two colours only, and those grey or black 
and white, sometimes red and white, and less 
frequently in red, grey, and white. On the 
small round mouldings of the screens we find 





an infinite variety of these twisted spira) 
designs in gold and black or blue, gold and red 
or green, and in combinations of red, green, 
black, grey, and blue, with white, and not 
always in the form of a single twist, but 
elaborated into various graceful forms. The 
treatment of screens, pulpits, font-covers, and 
wooden furniture generally were in method 
and principle much the same as that of roofs, 
but naturally different and much more minute in 
detail, finer in drawing and design. The work 
was near the eye, and capable of close scrutiny ; 
the surfaces to be decorated were smoothly 
wrought and comparatively small. Oil colour 
or tempera, which could be brought to a firm 
face, was used ; and the patterns and ornaments 
were often extremely minute and exqui- 
sitely finished. The panels of chancel and 
parclose screens, and of pulpits, reredoses, 
and doors, were frequently painted with figures 
of saints, angels, apostles, or doctors of the 
church, kings, queens, bishops, and oceasionally 
allegorical representations of virtues. Gilded 
gesso in low relief was often used for back- 
grounds, and for crowns, jewels, and other 
ornaments. The rich mouldings of muntins, 
transoms, and tracery were still further enriched 
with waved ornaments in two colours, with 
small four, five, and six-leaved flowers in gold 
or with gilt centres and points, or with 
delicately-painted sprigs in brown or dark- 
green, bearing red or blue flowers. 

The carved crestings which abounded were 
usually gilt, and gold was freely used in the 
mouldings and panels, The latter, where gilded 
backgrounds were not used, were usually painted 
red and white, or green and red, in alternate 
panels, these colours being almost invariably 
counter-charged in the traceried heads. The 
figure-subjects of these panels, though some- 
times crude and poorly drawn, are occasionally 
of great beauty. Those in the screens at South- 
wold and Ranworth are admirable works of art, 
—expressive, poetical, magnificent in colour, 
gloriously decorative,—while other instances 
are hardly inferior. The raised and gilded 
gesso backgrounds of Southwold are more 
finished and beautiful than anything of the 
kind that I have met with, and are, I think, 
suggestive of a method of decoration which 
we might employ to great advantage. The 
Southwold mouldings are lavishly adorned with 
small gilded gesso paterz, and with rsinted 
sprigs and flowers, the blue cornflower occurring 
repeatedly upon a white ground. 

I will not further tax your time and patience 
with a classification of ancient methods, but 
should like to invite your attention to what I 
consider to be the more important lessons to be 
derived from their study. 

And the first of these is the restricted use of 
colours,—the simple gamut of four or five tints, 
—the breadth obtained by the predominance of 
a prevalent colour. The second is the counter- 
change or transposition of colours, as in alternate 
panels or roof bays; this is a most pleasant and 
successful means of avoiding absolute monotony 
of effect. 

The third is the subordination of figure- 
subjects, such as screen-panels or mural frescoes, 
to general decorative effect. One is so apt, 
nowadays, to see this condition reversed, with 
the result that the figure-subjects swamp the 
decorative scheme and become obtrusive, Iam 
inclined to think figure-subjects should be 
sparingly used upon a roof, except, perhaps, 
upon a low roof, and then upon panels either 
vertical or inclined only at a very steep angle. 
Figure-subjects inevitably attract minute 1D- 
spection, and such inspection of an object high 
above one’s head is ever a more or less painful 
effort. 

I think there can be little doubt but that our 
modern method of producing roof and wa 
decorations in churches is substantially the old 
method. We transfer our designs to wall or 
roof by means of “ pouncing,” a little descrip- 
tion of which may possibly not be out of place. 
The design,—for a panel, rafter-face, or i- 
terval, or for the repeat of a diaper, or for apy 
decorative device,—is drawn fuil size p nee 
sheet of strong paper,—it may have been parcd 
ment or sized linen in the old days,—and this 
sheet is laid over another sheet, under which 15 
placed a cushion or pad, such as a folded rug oF 
blanket. The outlines of the design are then 
carefully pricked with some sharp tool,—@ 
large needle set in a cork does as well as ol 
through both sheets into the cushion, and ar 
thus transferred from the first to the secon 
sheet, which receives the design outlined in 





pricked holes, and is then called a “ pounce. 
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This pounce, or pricked sheet, is then held or 
pinned to the surface to be decorated, and the 
outlines are dabbed over with the pounce- 
pad, a little bundle of rags tied up in linen, and 
dipped now and again into a saucer of powdered 
colour, generally black if the ground-tint is 
white or light-coloured, and white if it-is dark- 
coloured. Thus the outlines of the design are 
transferred in dotted lines to the surface of the 
work, and the painter has then to fill them in 
by hand with their respective colours. 

Conventional flowers, square or round paterz, 
are quickly done by the use of the stencil, which 
needs no description. But in my opinion the 
less stencilling is used the better will be the 
result. The stencil is too mechanical,—it is a 
cheap and soulless method. 

Lead ornaments, suns, stars, shields, and the 
like, are cast from carved wooden models, and 
screwed tothe timbers, or to lead plugs in case 
of walls. They are generally gilt or coloured 
before fixing. I would not advise their use 
when better means are available, but when, as 
is generally the case, it is desirable to get a 
good effect cheaply, they are very useful, It is 
generally best to keep roof and wall treatment 
very flat; little shading should be used. A few 
dark pencillings may be used with advantage 
to give an effect of roundness to a crown or 
chalice, for instance. It is often necessary, 
particularly on roofs, to accentuate outlines in 
black or dark colour, the strength of such 
outlining being, of course, proportionate to the 
light of the building or the height of the design 
from the floor. 

As a matter of general principle I should say 
that the colours used for walls or roofs should 
be soft and subdued, but decided, and dead,— 
that is, free from gloss, so as to present a re- 
fracting surface. If oil colour is used the final 
coat should be “ flatted,” or deadened, but on 
dry walls or upon roofs distemper does per- 
fectly well, is cheaper, and has the advantage of 
being much more easily removable from the 
walls or floor, upon which spots are seen to fall 
from the painter’s scaffold. Designs at a con- 
siderable height or upon dark-toned grounds 
should be comparatively simple and bold; a 
whiteground seems to demand moreenrichment, 
The amount of gold-leaf used and its distribu- 
tion must depend upon the nature of the design 
and the scheme of colour, but it is generally 
weil to confine it to such portions as itis desir- 
able to enrich more freely than the rest. Thus 
in a chancel roof the easternmost bays over the 
sanctuary may be, according to traditional use, 
treated with especial richness of design and 
colour, and more copiously gilded. The gilding 
can be lacquered, glazed, or deadened to relieve 
it of the tinselly effect it is apt to have. 

_ The average lights of the church must be con- 
sidered ; it is dangerous to choose your colours 
on a very bright or a very dull day, unless you 
can make allowance for changes. The light of 
a church interior is generally affected by the 
tones of its window-glazing, and the colours 
must be toned to suit it. Another factor which 
must not be overlooked is the natural blue of 
the atmosphere, quite appreciable in our misty 
climate. It is often necessary, for instance, 
when reds or greens are used, and are carried to 
& great height, in order to maintain an apparent 
evenness of tone, to infusemore and more yellow 
into the colours as they near the apex of the 
roof ; without this precaution the red is apt to 
look purpley, the green too blue. In short, it is 
only by careful experiment, and by observing 
tm s colours at different heights, and in 

ing lights,—gas-light especially included,— 
that the tints Pee S decided. , 

Before leaving the subject of decorative 
painting, I should like to say a few words about 
& process which has barely been introduced into 
this country, but which, I think, promises well. 
It is called the German Imperishable Fresco 
Process, and professes to give results in wall- 
painting which are practically imperishable, a 
profession which its use in Germany, and recent 
experiments in England, seem amply to justify. 
For my knowledge of this process, and for the 
examples of materials and colours which I am 
able to show you, I am indebted to the Rev. 
J. A. Rivington, of Littlehampton, who read a 
Paper upon the subject before the Society of 
Arts, in February, 1884, and who has been good 
enough to give me a personal interview. 

he process is one invented, and perfected 
after years of labour and research, by Mr. 
Adolf Keim, of Munich, and consists in the 
use of pigments prepared from mineral earths, 
and mixed with distilled water, upon a ground 
of mortar formed of special ingredients, the | 


work being finally glazed or “ fixed” witha 
solution of silicate of potash, treated with 
caustic ammonia and caustic potash. The 
mortar which forms the ground is composed of 
the finest white quartz sand mixed with quick- 
lime, slaked with distilled water, in the propor- 
—_ of eight parts of sand to one part slaked 
ime. 

For work executed in the exterior of build- 
ings—for which the process is specially avail- 
able—Mr. Keim recommends the use of pumice- 
sand in addition to the other ingredients. It is 
essential that throughout the work only distilled 
unfiltered rain-water should be employed, to 
obviate the possibility of the presence of lime 
in the water, as that would affect the solution 
used for fixing. 

The colours present a full scale of forty-one 
in number, and are chemically prepared to anti- 
cipate any chemical change to which the con- 
ditions of the process may give rise. The only 
medium used is distilled water, and the tints 
are applied from the palette with ordinary 
brushes and in the ordinary way. They can 
be combined, toned, and modified precisely in 
the same way as ordinary water-colours. The 
process, in fact, presents no difficulties to the 
manipulator. The fixing solution, which is 
applied with a spraying apparatus, has the effect 
of forming a hard surface of silica which is 
absolutely impervious to damp, smoke, dirt, 
or the acids of the atmosphere, and which can 
be washed and scrubbed to any extent ; further- 
more, it is perfectly dead and presents no glaze 
or refracting surface. — 

It need hardly be pointed out that a fresh 
process, which gives results impervious to damp 
and the deleterious action of carbonic acid gas, 
is one which commends itself for use in England, 
and particularly in London. 

Mr. Rivington has been good enough to pro- 
vide me with a few descriptive pamphlets, 
which I shall be happy to place at the disposal 
of any of my audience who are interested in the 
subject. 

This German process seems to me to be pecu- 
liarly applicable to mural frescoes, and especially 
to figure subjects, the costly nature of which 
renders their preservation a matter of the first 
importance. I believe that artists and their 
patrons are frequently deterred from the execu- 
tion of frescoes by the unfortunate fate of many 
modern works which have relied upon perishable 
processes. 

I have treated so far entirely of decorative 
painting. I should like to add a suggestion of 
other methods. First, of the use of coloured 
stone for the internal faces of walls, for piers, 
arches, and mouldings. Finely-coloured stones, 
suitable for interiors, are to be found in many 
localities,—none, perhaps, more satisfactory 
than some of the red stones of the northern 
counties and of Scotland. Red stone may 
be combined in alternate courses or panels 
with white, grey, or creamy yellow, and 
may be carved and enriched with gilding, 
or moulded and relieved with colour. Coloured 
stone might be very well used as a dado or 
base treatment to a wall painted or treated in 
pargetting or sgraffito work. Of the latter 
means of decorating church walls, I believe 
considerable use has already been made in Eng- 
land. I have endeavoured to show by models, 
which Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, have pre- 
pared for me, how it may be used for simple 
patterns and ornamental bands. The sgraffito 
process will, I think, be too familiar to you to 
need description. It is well explained in the 
preface to the Catalogue of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition now being held. Another decorative 
possibility is the application to walls of raised 
designs in indurated plaster or cement, pressed 
or moulded, which may be coloured (by the 
ordinary or the German process), or gilded to 
any required extent. Still another, for wains- 
cotting or for screens or seats, is the use of 
dyed woods,—of which I have a few specimens 
here. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few 
words about what is perhaps the most glorious 
and least perishable of decorative means—the 
use of glass mosaics. 

I am indebted to the Venice and Murano 
Company, who have done so much towards the 
revival of this splendid art, for the loan of a few 
specimens of their work. I think one is very 
apt to become prejudiced against the use of 
glass mosaic in Engiand, by the half-hearted 
and unsuccessful attempts which are unfortu- 
nately socommon. Personally I am of opinion 
that mosaic should, as a general rule, be 





used only upon broad surfaces, in a mass, 


and not for small subjects which are brought 
near the eye—such as reredos and pulpit 
panels. For I think that one of the great 
charms of mosaics is the uneven placing of the 
tesserze, which gives a delightful texture to the 
surface when seen from a distance; but which, 
when closely inspected, breaks up and interferes 
with the design, It is an evident mistake to 
try and perform in one material what is better 
done in another, and for small panels painting 
is more suitable than mosaic. | 

A study of the glorious roofs of Venice, 
Murano, and Ravenna, leads, it seems to me, to 
the conclusion that the most effective use of 
mosaics is upon the concave surfaces,—of 
domes and vaults,—and I think that a very 
splendid effect might be achieved by the use 
of mosaics in Gothic vaulting, the ribs being: 
of deep red stone. Unfortunately, the ever- 
prevailing consideration of cost prevents the 
free use of mosaics; but there is, I believe, a. 
growing feeling in their favour. Who, indeed, 
that has felt the golden glamour of St. Mark's 
at Venice can fail to appreciate their glorious 
possibilities. 

I have not found time to speak of many 
elements in the decorative effect of a church 
interior which merit close and careful attention. 
The floors, the hangings of the sanctuary and 
altar, the metal furniture, and above all the 
window-glazing, are-important items of the 
general effect. What is needed is that the 
study of church decoration should be more 
general, that churches should be designed with 
a view to the highest decorative effect, and that 
in lieu of handing over one of the most delight- 
ful branches of their art to the decorative 
specialists, church architects should, as far as 
possible, design their own decoration. For 
without it their scheme is incomplete, and 
their efforts may be marred and frustrated by 
the subsequent endeavours of another. When 
they do not find that they can trust their own 
capabilities, I think they would do well, if 
possible, to consult their decorator before 
designing those features of their building: 
which are destined to be the field of his 
labours. 

Thanks are due for sketches and drawings. 
to Messrs. Basil Champneys, Millard, Cleverly, 
Walters, and Skipworth; and for actual examples. 
of applied decorations to Messrs. H. A. B. Smith, 
of Lewisham; and Messrs. Powell Bros,, of 
Lincoln ; Wheeler, of Reading ; and the Venice 
and Murano Mosaic Company; also to the 
hanging committee for the prompt assistance 
given in arranging the diagrams and models. 

[A report of the discussion which followed 
will be found in another column. | 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
ELECTION OF A PENSIONER. 


AN election of one pensioner on the fynds of this. 
Institution was held at the offices, 4, Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square, on Thursday, the 28th ult., 
Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P. (President), in the chair. 
There were seven candidates for the one vacancy, 
viz., three men and four women. 

Shortly after the close of the poll, the scrutineers 
(Messrs. T. Stirling and T. F. Rider) announced the 
results of the polling to be as follow, viz. :—James 
Picking, 19, Mantua-street, Clapham Junction, 
aged 62, builder (seventh application), 3,503 votes ; 
Robert Childerhouse, 5, Ashmore-road, Paddington, 
aged 74, builder (second application), 1,529 votes ;. 
Charles Sabey, 97, St. Peter’s-street, Islington, 
aged 70, builder (first application), 534 votes ; 
Margaret Alice Ricbardson, Preston, North 
Shields, aged 65, widow of T. B. Richardson, 
builder (second application), 653 votes; Mary Ann 
Shapland, 132. Stamford-street, Lambeth, aged 70, 
widow of William Shapland, builder (first applica- 
tion), 146 votes; Emma Bird, 48, Chippenham- 
road, Paddington, aged 60, widow of Joseph Bird, 
builder (first application), 2,579 votes ; and Elizabeth 
Darby, 2, Savgora-road, Clapham Junction, aged 
80, widow of Edward Darby, builder (first applica- 
tion), 346 votes. The successful candidate was, 
therefore, declared to be James Picking. 

Among the friends of the Institution (other than 
those already named) who took part in the pro- 
ceedings, were Messrs. Geo, Plucknett, J.P. (hon. 
treasurer); W. Scrivener, C. Bussell, J. T. Bolding, 
C. Ansell, R. Richardson, and F’, Foxley. 
Votes of thanks to the chairman and scrutineers 
closed the proceedings. 








Industrial Exhibition in Stockholm.— 
A movement is on foot in Scandinavia for the 
holding of a great industrial exhibition in 
Stockholm in 1892. State grants have been 





applied for. 
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ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


THE fourth annval general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held at the City Terminus Hotel on the 

7th ult., when a dividend of 12 per cent. was 
declared, one-sixth of the profits earned being 
placed to the reserve fund, and a balance of 
2,371. 9s. carried forward to next year. 

The directors and auditors having been re- 
elected, 

Mr. Robert Boyle, the Managing Director, in 
acknowledging the vote of thanks unanimously 
accorded to the directors, said:—In thanking you 
for the very flattering manner in which you have 
received and recorded your approval of the report 
your directors have submitted to you, Ican only 
say that no effort has been spared to bring aftairs to 
the satisfactory state in which you find them, each 
year showing a substantial increase of business on 
the previous one, the year ended having been the 
most prosperous since the formation of the Com- 
pany ; and I am pleased to say that I have good 
reasons for believing that this progress will continue 
in the years to come, there being a growing 
demand both at home and abroad for the venti- 
lating and sanitary appliances manufactured by 
the Company, upon which improvements 
ere being made from time to time, render- 
ing them more efficient and valuable. This 
kas especially been the case with the air-pump ven- 
tilator, which I have recently still further perfected, 
and when the whole of the experiments and tests 
are finished I hope to produce a ventilator that 
will be as nearly perfect as it is possible for an 
automatic ventilator to be. The present form of 
the air-pump ventilator is made of the best rolled- 
steel plates, galvanised and painted with enamel 
paint, whilst the workmanship is of the highest 
class; and though in every way greatly superior to 
the forms previously manufactured, is now sold st 
about 50 per cent. less in price. This, as you will 
understand, naturally reduces our profit on 
each ventilator to a minimum, but the great in- 
crease in the sales which has resulted enables us to 
pay each year a 12 per cent. dividend; and this 
year, after placing one-sixth of the profits to the 
reserve fund, to carry forward the substantial 
balance of £2,371. 9s. 








A MINISTER OF FINE ARTS. 


Srr,—When any evil takes place, one natu- 
rally looks for the counterbalancing good; and 
if, as in the case of St. Albans Abbey, this is 
difficult to find, one should try to make good 
grow out of the evil. The way to do this is, it 
uppears to me, to havea Minister of Fine Arts. 
If the spoiling of the Abbey leads to this, Lord 
Grimthorpe will not have lived in vain. As you 
say in your Note last week :—“ In France such 
a thing would be impossible, for popular opinion, 


to say nothing of State regulation, would not 
sllow it.” 


How unfortunate that where State regulation 


is not required, there it should be, and here, 
where it is needed, we have it not. 


C.F. M. 








BAD BUILDING IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Srz,—It is not surprising that a member of 
the London School Board should utter such a 
wail as appeared in the Daily Telegraph of the 
27th ult., but it is to be hoped that the public 
will not suppose from this that the majority of 
buildings in London and its neighbourhood are 
built in the manner so graphically described by 
Mr. Lobb. 

There are many architects who design good 
buildings, but, unfortunately, there are some 
who appear to be ignorant of the first principles 
of construction. It will be admitted that the 
key to the appearance of a building will be 
found inthe design, whereas the key to the 
quality of the work will only be found in the 
specification, and this is so frequently lost 
sight of. 

When good work is not described, the archi- 
tect will surely be to blame; where it is, and 
the builder from any cause whatever fails in his 
duty, it is difficult to plead that the architect 
should go scot-free ; every competent architect 
knows very soon after the works have been com- 
menced if the builder means to do his duty, 
and if architects would in all cases make the 
oe a smart a few times, they, as 

as the public erally, w 
benefit. ‘ er afemerecores i 

I enclose my card, but subscribe myself under 

the three cardinal points of good building, 


Bottom, Top, & TIE. 


PAVING-STONES IN THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Srr,—My attention has been drawn to your 
articles of June 15 and Oct. 19 on the above sub- 
ject, and also to the letter of Nov. 2 commenting 
upon your articles. 

The table itself, which was, I believe, copied from 
the stand in the Ville de Paris Pavilion, is very 
misleading, and cannot be held to furnish any data 
valuable to practical men. 

It would be curious to learn from whence the 
samples were obtained which were operated on, and 
how much they differed in size and shape. 

I am not aware that in the case of my own stone 
any samples were applied for or furnished direct. 

But a very much wider question is involved in the 
sensible remarks contained in your article,—viz., Is 
there any really reliable test for the comparative 
values of different stones—1l, for macadam; and, 
2, for paving setts? This question is well worth 
careful discussion. 

It is abundantly clear that the comparison of 
crushing @trains of different classes of stone is 
entirely misleading ; indeed, though it has been 
largely used for trade purposes, it is probable that 
no one who has really studied the subject attaches 
any value whatever to the results. 

If proof of this be required I need go no further 
than,point out that the crushing strain of slates,— 
tested, of course, in the flat way of the grain,—is 
higher than that of any granites, and I suppose that 
no one would gravely suggest that our London roads 
should, therefore, be repaired with slates. 

I presume that the Paris Municipal authorities, 
seeing the unsatisfactory nature of the above test, 
have substituted the two following tests :— 

(1) As a test for macadam,—by rotating a certain 

weight of the stones to be tested in a “trundle,” 
and comparing the weight of the detritus with that 
from an equal weight of a known rock which has 
been rotated an equal number of revolutions. This 
is, as you justly remarked, not nearly so satis- 
factory a test as the following :— 
(2) For paving-setts. A single cube of the 
material to be tested is pressed with a certain 
known pressure against a revolving metal disc, and 
the abrasion is compared with that produced ona 
known material. 

Now, of course, this is a test of durability, and 
of nothing else, and it leaves out of account all such 
matters as the resultant polishing of the surface, the 
quality of the mud produced, and also the regu- 
larity of the wear upon different setts in the 
streets. These latter points are often more impor- 
tant than the amount of wear upon the surface. 

Is there, theo, no really satisfactory test which 
can be applied to all materials for the repair of 
roads ? 

I would reply—none so satisfactory as the results 
of absolute trials in the streets. 

In the Geological Museum in Jermyn-strect, 
London, there are, amongst many other specimens 
of granite, some 6-in. cubes of different sorts of 
et with the following data inscribed upon 
them :— 

Aberdeen Granite.—Forty years’ traffic, at the 
rate of about 300,000 tons per annum, produced an 
abrasion of six inches in this stone. 

Guernsey Granite.—Forty years’ traffic, at the 
rate of about 300,000 tons per annum, produced an 
abrasion of two inches in this stone. 

Herm Granite.—Forty years’ traffic, at the rate 
of about 300,000 tons per annum, produced an 
abrasion of three inches in this stone. 

Such facts as these, as also the following, which 
is within my own knowledge, are worth very much 
more than the results of any mere laboratory ex- 
periments. Long Acre was paved with Mountsorrel 
setts six inches deep. After these had been in the 
street for twenty-five years they were taken up, 
and relaid by the same firm who laid them down 
originally. Exactly one inch was worn off the face 
in that time, and so regularly was this done that 
every sett was used again as a 5-inch stone. 

It would appear from the above data that 
Guernsey granite will stand three times as much 
wear as Aberdeen—being, in fact, of about the same 
endurance as Mountsorrel ; and here I would point 
out what is evidently a slip of the pen in your 
remarks of Nov. 2. 1 do not contend that Mouwnt- 
sorrel stone is better for road-metalling than 
Guernsey, but Aberdeen granite cannot compete 
with either for a single instant in this respect, 
being about one-third as enduring as a paving-sett, 
and as a macadam there is not even a profession of 
rivalry. 

Hopivg that this letter may be the means of 
eliciting more opinions upon this tmportant matter, 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. F. Martin. 

Mountsorrel Granite Quarries, 

near Loughborough. 








The Christiania Building Commission. 
The Christiania Building Commission is to be 
reformed, the number of chief inspectors being 
reduced from four to two, whose salary is to be 
doubled, but they are not to be permitted to 





carry on other occupation. It is anticipated that 
this will render the Commission more efficient. 


Che Siudent’s Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—XXIII. 
TOWN SUPPLY (continued). 


AT may now be useful to give a few 
aia| typical examples of water-sapply to 
£30) cities abroad. One of the most inte- 

resting, perhaps, is that of Liége, in Belgium. 
where the system of obtaining the water is 
entirely different to that of any town to which 
we have hitherto had occasion to refer. It may 
be called the “galerie de drainage” method. 
In this, long tunnels and headers are driven 
through hills into water-bearing strata lying at 
a considerable elevation above the city, having 
manholes to the surface at convenient distances, 
the tunnels having a gentle slope towards the 
point of outflow. The three principal Lidge 
collecting galleries are arranged in a T-shaped 
form in the hills to the north of the 
city. The western arm of the [7 commences 
at Hognoul, and, dipping slightly, runs as 
far as Lantin; the eastern arm begins at Liers, 
being also slightly inclined, joins the western 
at Lantin, the water of both being conveyed 
and augmented by the southern or principal 
gallery to Ans,a western suburb of Liége, where 
the reservoir is situated, and whence the water 
is distributed. The eastern and western sec- 
tions are driven entirely in chalk, which yields 
a copious supply, but the delivering tunnel, in 
order to arrive at the necessary gradient, is 
partly made in the underlying coal-measures, 
and this section, in consequence, is partly un- 
productive. These works have only recently 
been constructed. Formerly the city was de- 
pendent on small springs, minor collecting- 
drains, and largely on wells sunk into 
the water-bearing alluvium of the Meuse. 
It will be seen that, as the water derived 
by the new method is mainly rain which 
has found its way, in the ordinary manner, into 
absorbent strata, it requires no filtration, any 
more than does the water usually found in 
wells. The percolation through the strata has 
naturally accomplished filtration, but we may 
point out that, where this scheme is adopted, it 
must be a sine qua non that the galleries be 
made at sufficient depth from the surface, and 
under such geological conditions as to guarantee 
that no surface drainage or obnoxious msiter 
can get into them. In some instances where 
these conditions cannot be easily, or only par- 
tially, complied with, it is very necessary to re- 
filter before distribution, and in consequence 
it may often be questioned whether this source 
of supply is the most suitable that can be found. 
One of the main features is to be able to dis- 
tribute by gravitation, and, generally speaking, 
this mode of securing a supply is especially 
useful where a town has elevated water-bearing 
strata in its vicinity. 

Brussels is another good example of the 
drainage-tunnel method, and the student 1s re- 
ferred to an article on the water-supply of that 
city in the Builder of last year,” for a detailed 
account of the varied sources drawn upon. 

The water-supply of Paris is tolerably well- 
known, but in the following particulars it may 
be useful to enlarge on the construction of the 
wells of the public service, as they are of 
great interest in general questions of well- 
supply. The city derives its water from the 
river Vanne, near Villeneuve, and from springs 
in the neighbourhood, the river Dhuis near 
Chateau Thierry, tbe river Marne, artesian wells, 
the Ourcg Canal, and the river Seine. A consider- 
able proportion of the water, especially from 
the two last-mentioned sources, 1S utilised by 
the municipal authorities for street-watering, 
fountains, &c. Three artesian wells contribute 
to the public supply, situated at Grenelle, 
Passy, and the Place Hébert respectively. The 
oldest, that at Grenelle, was begun in 1833, 
and bored to a depth of 1,795 ft, being 
completed in 1841, when it yielded about 
748,300 gallons per day. In 1852, the pres- 
sure of the surrounding beds of clay (perhaps 
through the employment of improper materia 
crushed the well-tube, which was 6.69 in. 12 
diameter, and this was replaced by a new = 
only 3‘94in. diameter. The supply subsequenty 
available was only 198,000 gallons per day, a0 
this was reduced to 177,000 gallons almost im- 
mediately after the completion of the vg 
well. At the present time the daily yiel = 
the summit of the delivery-pipe is only abou 
73,700 gallons. The student may contrast 
with the amountavailable from it in 1841. 








* Vol, liv. (1883), p. 295. 
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The well at Passy, commenced in 1855, was 
finished in 1861, being pierced to a depth of 
1,939 ft. and at first yielded 4,400,000 gallons 
per day. Owing to being partially choked up 
by sand, &c., it has, within the last few years, 
only given out 1,362,240 gallons per day. 

The Place Hébert well has become quite 
famous in the history of underground water- 
supply ; it was twenty -two years under con- 
struction.* The first 459 ft. of the tertiary beds 
were difficult to deal with. From the very com- 
mencement the sinkers were beset with troubles, 
having to cope with much water of inferior 
quality, to get rid of which they lined the well 
with a second cylinder 63 in. in diameter. The 
chalk was met with at a depth of 1,640 ft.,and 
the numerous beds of flint in a portion of this 
formation, offered much obstruction to the 
boring tools. Below the chalk came sandy clay 
and then gault. Whilst this last clay was being 
pierced the cylinder collapsed, but after long 
delay the water-bearing greensand was found at 
2,313 ft.,and the well was finished at a depth 
of 2,359 ft., the horizon yielding an abundance 
of water. In consequence of the accident to 
the cylinders the lower portions of the great 
well were reduced to 41°7 in. n diameter. The 
student will perceive the similarity of the 
general sequence of the beds passed through in 
the Place Hébert boring, and those of certain 
deep wells of the London basin. 

The water-supply of Constantinople having 
recently been improved, we may now allude to 
the alimentation of that city. The supply of 
water had for many years been limited; the 
chief works, which were constructed by the 
Romans, have lasted until the present time. 
They consist of “‘ bends” or reservoirs situated 
at Chisy, Pergos, Belgrade, &c., the water being 
conveyed thence to service-reservoirs in the 
city by means of aqueducts. These “bends” 
are formed on the slopes of the south-eastern 
prolongation of the Balkans, and Mr. F. 
Briffault, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., referring to them, 
says :t—“ The works were carried out under the 
later Roman Emperors, and, both in design and 
in construction, they compare favourably with 
any work of recent date..... It is only 
in the details of the distribution that the con- 
structors appear to have shown any ignorance.” 
Owing to the scarcity of water from this source, 
however, many of the larger houses draw from 
great marble cisterns which occupy the whole 
area of the basement, into which the rain-water 


In 1882 a Parisian company was formed to 
procure a supply from the fresh-water lake of 
Derkos, about thirty miles from Constantinople, 
and near the port of Karabournou, on the 
Black Sea. This lake varies from 12 ft. to 20 ft. 
in depth, with an area of about 10,000 acres, 
being cut off from the Black Sea by sand-dunes. 
The narrow channel which formerly existed has 
now been blocked by dams, and the sea kept 
out, whilst the general level of the lake has 
been raised. Several equilibrium and service 
reservoirs have been constructed to supply 
villages and different suburbs of the city, &c. 
The distributing pipes in the city itself vary 
from 13°8 in. to 2-4 in., and the quantity of 
water thus provided seems rather small as com- 
pared with the population, but, as Mr. Briffault 
says,f this may be accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance that no industry worthy the name 
is carried on. ‘No breweries nor works of any 
kind require large supplies of water, the only 
consumers being the hotel and restaurant pro- 
prietors, and a fair supply for the Sultan’s 
palaces.” A great number of the inhabitants 
do not take this water. The works of Lake 
Derkos were begun in the spring of 1883, and 
finished in January, 1885. 

_ Two other important water-works, completed 
in recent years and worth mentioning, are at 
Port Elizabeth, in South Africa, and Karachi, in 
India. The first of these towns was originally 
supplied from a small stream, known as Shark’s 
River, and also from private rain-water collect- 
ing tanks. These having produced water small 
in quantity and of questionable quality, the 
authorities eventually had the present water- 
works constructed. These consist in taking the 
water of Van Staaden’s river at a point high in 
the Witte Klip Mountain, about twenty-eight 
miles inland from Port Elizabeth. The main 
thence was constructed to carry 840,000 gallons 
per diem,|| the water from this source being 
first distributed in 1881. Neither storage nor 








* “ Revue Scientifique ”? vol. xli. (1888), p. 241. 
t Min. Proc, Inst.C.E.,” vol IaSavil. (2083), p. 382, 
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| “Min, Pree, Inst, C.E.,” vol, lxxiv, (1883), p. 130, 
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filtration was thought necessary. As an 
instance of the influence of water-supply in 
selecting sites for houses, it may be stated 
that, on completion of the works, the town 
immediately extended up-hill, instead of along 
the low ground as before. | 

Karachi is supplied from two wells situated 
on the right bank of the River Malir, and which 
are about sixteen and a half miles from the city. 
This river is dry for the greater part of the 
year, yet water is readily obtainable at any time 
in the saturated sandy bed by digging down a 
few feet below the surface. At adepth of 10 to 
30 ft. below the bed, water is plentiful, hence, 
instead of taking it from the river when the 
latter is full, and storing it for distribution in 
times of drought, the public supply is drawn 
from the wells sunk down to this level. Par- 
ticulars of this very interesting case have been 
written by the engineer, Mr. J. Strachan, 
M.Inst.C.E.* The system is especially applic- 
able to town supplies in certain parts of the 
tropics. 


——————————— 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


18,743, Uptake for Fireplaces. C. Chester. 

This invention relates to an attachment for fixing 
to fireplaces at the back or sides, and extending up- 
ward into the chimney, which is provided with a 
guard, baffle, or cowl, to create a perfect up- 
traught, and to ensure entire combustion of the 
fuel. The openings to this uptake are to be con- 
structed of iron or suitable material. 


18.865, |Improvements in Water-closets. T. 
W. Twyford. 

The improvements which are the subject of this 
patent are (1) making the spreader out of, or in one 
piece with the rim ; (2) the formation of tke open 
mouth, or top of the basin. The spreader is made 
in the form of a depending lip forming a hanging 
extension of the rim in the rear of the Mache oppo- 
site the flush neck or arm, which is partially 
throttled at its exit by a pierced wall extending 
upwards in such a manner that the flush is directed 
in and around the inside of the rim and basin. The 
open mouth of the basin is gathered in and curving 
itself to the back and enlarged part, less flushing is 
required to remove the soil. 


16,285, Window Sash-holder. J.T. Nicholls. 

This invention relates to a mechanical contrivance 
applicable to window sashes, sliding doors, and 
shutters acting vertically, adapted for holding open 
or closed, to any extent required, the sashes, doors, 
or shutters to which it is applied. It is strong and 
simple, not easily put out of order, and acts by 
weights and wedges, without the use of sash-lines, 
wheels, pulleys, &c. 


304, Window Sash-fastener. J. L. Sutcliffe. 

In order to prevent the catch of the ordinary 
sash-fastener being pulled back or pushed back with 
a knife or wire, a small trippet spring-block is 
provided by this invention, and it locks the lever or 
catch as it passes over it. 

11,922, Composition for Covering Walls. J. 
G. Mardt (Copenhagen). 

The composition which is the subject of this 
patent is made to resemble porcelain in appearance, 
and is capable of being painted or otherwise deco- 
rated. lt is prepared with kaolin and magnesia, 
and is applied moist. It afterwards hardens in the 
same manner as porcelain. 

15,336, Ventilating Apparatus. 
F. C. Howorth. 

This apparatus is principally designed for ven- 
tilating the holds of ships, cattle steamers, &c., and 
consists of a blower or fan worked in an upright 
shait by means of a donkey-engine. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Nov. 18.—18,368, A. Thurman, Door-springs and 
Checks.—18,384, A. Fitton, Automatic Draught 
Excluder for Door.—18,421, F. Lane, Marking 
Timber. 

Nov. 19.—18,449, A. Braid, Connecting and 
Joining Plaster, Slabs for Lining Walls, Ceilings, 
&c. — 18,455, A. Braid, Fire-resisting Plaster 
Linings for Walls, Ceilings, &.—18,474, G. Arnold, 
Sanitary Flushing Apparatus.—18,480, G. Buffham, 
Ventilators for Windows, Sashes, and Doors.— 
18,487, H. Lake, Construction of Brickwork.— 
18,493, H. Lake, Bricks. 

Nov. 20.—18,539, N. Aston and J. Clackson, 
Connecting Door Knobs, &c., to Spindles.—18,586, 
H. Grefeu, Door Locks.—18,587, E. Edwards, 
Spout Protector for Houses and Buildings.—18,589, 
J. Millard, Backing Silvered Glass. 

Nov. 21. — 18,603, J. Balmforth, Sash-cord 
Fastener.—18,622, M. Davidson, Floor and Pave- 
ment Lights.—18,653. M. Carter, Decorating in 
Bas-relief.—18,658, F. Hollmann and P. Maruschke, 
Fireplaces. 

Nov. 22.—18,744, C. Abel, Artificial Stone for 
Buildiog, &c. 

Nov. (23. — 18,765, G. Hall, Brick - making 





J. B. and 





Machinery.—18.789, R. Webb, Sash-fasteners for 





Te Min, Proce, Inst, C.E.,’’ I, Vv, lxxxiii, (1886), p.- 333 et seq. 


Windows and Casements.—18,809, J Kaye, Secur- 
ing Latch Handles and Knobs to Doors.—I8,846, 
F. Phillips, Mortising Machines. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


5,648, S. Francart, Construction of Arches.— 
15,639, W. Englésh, Warming Rooms and Build- 
ings.—16,029, Justice, Chimneys and Fire 
places.—16,177, H. Cole, Automatically Retaining 
in Position Windows and Doors. — 17,372, J. 
Mander, Sash Fasteners and Openers.—16,621, H. 
Jolly, Attachment for Augers.—16,720, W. Scott- 
Moncrieff, Syphon Cisteras for Flushing Water- 
closets, &c.—16,975, A. Bland, Gully Traps.— 
17,094, T. James, Windows and Casings.—17,186, 
J. Edelbaum, Chimney Cowls.—17,191, J. Holmes 
and J. Crabtree, Weather Bars for Doors, &c.— 
17,299, R, Aitken, Method of Making Double- 
hung Sash-windows open inwards like a Door.— 
17,422, F. Podany, Clearing Timber of Sap.— 
17,453, F. Baker, Flush Bolts.—17,497, F. Cowley, 
Attaching Door-knobs as Handles to Spindles,— 
17,670, C. Grimmertt and J. Simpson, Fasteners 
for Window-sashes, &c.—17,775, E. Killick, Drying 
Chambers of Kilns.—17,928, W. Scott.Monarieff 
Valve Water-closets. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Oven to Opposition for Two Monthe, 


639, G. Jennings, Waste-water Apparatus for 
Supply of Water to Water-closets, &c.—5,756, J. 
Macnaughton, Window-sashes and Doors.—13,383, 
H. Perry, Cornices for Rooms.—14,733, D. Nicoll, 
Waterproof Slabs and Blocks for Structural Pur- 
poses.—15,518, W. Sturmey, Mortice Locks and 
Latches. —16,363, J. & A. Duckett, Clay Mills.— 
16,536, H. Hall, Tiles for Lining Walls and other 
Surfaces. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


; Nov. 25.—By G. Newman; 
Limehouse—63, Three Colt-st., c., r. £30 p.a. ...... £369 
By Eastman Bros, 

Forest-hill—20 and 22, David’s-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., 
BB. BG nrccrcccccccccccccccerer coccsoccoceccesces secccceccoccces 459 

South-rd, — *‘ Argyle Lodge,’’ u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 
TP dncamennnenenesnnenns ednonnpaccencosocensosasoeosocceoses 445 


a ne ee cocceceecccece 450 
Nov. 26.—By Dgsznuam, Tawson, & Co, 


Lombard-st.—No, 82 and 83, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r, £2 
Leadenhall-st., No, 77—Profit rental of "657. Tos, 15,000 











u.t. 17 yrs ee ebcececeseececece 270 
Hackney, Mare-st.—F.g.r. of £130, with reversion 
BM OS YER. ..00cecccveccccccccccccsccocecccccocscecosececoceceocs 3,310 





By Ripizy, Lzepazsr, & Hots, 

8t. Luke’s—41, Mitchell-st., f.,r. £30 p.a, ....... cccce |S 

4, Ironmonger-passage, f., r. £45 p.a........cccccceceee 155 
Hampstead-Heath—18, South Hill-pk.-gardens, - 











r. £85 p.a. ... A AE TN AE Ne 1,180 
Brighton—44 to 48, Lavender-st., and 2, Resex-st., 
f., r. £90 p.d.......008 AEN SL 1.050 
By Rurt.ey, Son, & Vins, . 
Bethnal-green—15, Mape-st., f., r. £26 p.a.....00...... 390 
West Ham—56 and 58, Vicarage-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., 
g.r. £5. 10s., r. £36 ...... " ~ 208 
By Buan, Burnett, & Co, 


Leytonstone—F.g.r. of £30, with reversion in 





85 yrs. , 
Walthametow—¥.g-r. of £68 58,, with reversion in 





yrs. eee 7 . @eeeecce 
F.g.r. of £21, with reversion in 79 yrs,........0sc000 eT 
F.g.r. of £66, with reversion in 90 yrs,............... 1,320 
F.g.r. of £36, with reversion in 89 yrs, ...... "720 





Hackney—F.g.r. of £80, 10s., reversion in 82 yrs,... 1 
beeen om and 23, Palmerston-rd., u.t, 88 yrs., _ 
g.r. £10 ..., Cees eeseeeseeseecs 
17 and 19, Palmerston-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. £10... 265 
Nov. 27.—By Dunn & Soman, 
Belgravia—24, Walton-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 28 ...... 1.560 
ri / By Dane é Daas, , 
slington—F.g.r. 0 with reversion in 36 a 
F g.r. of £54, with reversion in 36} yrs, LS 
Gordon-st.—F.g.r. of £25, 2s. 6d., with reversion 











in 36} YTS. ....000 008 sereeeeseree ser ccccsteocccese 745 
A peppercorn, with reversion in 36} yrs, toe.r. cf 
£110 p.a. ° ++ 0ecceecccccscoeces 196 
Nov. 28.—By H. J. Bromury, 
Brockley—30, Harefield-rd., ut, 83 yrs., g.r, 
B3. 168., FP. BBS .2.000000-+- ser cccccecercccscccccccecescecees 410 











= Buaks & Dannatr, 

New Cross—13, Brockley-rd., ut. 65 yrs., g.r. 
£3, 38., r. £28 ...... Cocecccccorceococcccscccsesccees 300 

21 -— - Brockley-rd., u.t, 65 yrs,, g.r. £6, 4s., 
PT, £58 ooo 




















By H. Nuwson, - 

Lea Bridge-rd.—A plot of f, land, r. £5 ..., . 206 

F.g.r. of £5, with reversion in 61 yrs. ..,.........0 e 116 

F g.r. of £14, with reversion in 43 yrs, a 

F.g.r, of £8, with reversion in 950 yrs,............066 175 
F.g.r. of £15, with reversion in 63 yrs., renew. 

able every 99 yrs,......... . sersecceseseecesoress 150 

4, *‘ Alpha Cottages,” f., r. £30 P.8....cercccserceeeee 320 

Enfield, Stanley-rd.—A plot of f. land...............00 45 


By Nzuwson & Hanrpina, 
Barnsbury —23, 25, and 27, Half Moon-crescent, f., 

r. £59. 28, p.a. soreee coccesece «6=— 
Hackney—1 and 2, Lamb-ter. North, f.,r. £56 p.a. 980 
Balls Pond—23, Baxter-rd., u,t. 70 yrs., g.r. £5, 5s., 








Fo ZED cosseeecerees coce 
Hoxton—22 and 24, Harvey-st., f.. Tr, £75. 8s, DP. Besos 5L0 
By E, Stimson, 

Nunhead—25, 27, 41, 43, and 45, Tappesfield -rd,, 

u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. £23. 158. .......+. vets 

57, 59, and 61, Banstead-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 
B14. 5B. ......c0cccceeesas covees soe» 3D 

Peckham—74, Lausaune-rd,, ut. 69 yrs., g.r. 

















b> Gia ncecccecccaccncess Cer ecceesecccescosooscosecs 290 
Clapham—2, 4, and 6, Newcome-rd., f., r. £87.48, 730 
Battersea—291 and 293, York-rd., f., r. £65 ......... 650 
Clapham—20, Northcote-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. £9, 

rT, £50 OO COCCOR se erereeet OLOOCORT ESET OT ORES OO EES OR eereesece 520 
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£200 
590 


42 
585 


Brixton—7 Lowden-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. £5 58....... 
W alworth—95 to 101 (odd) E'sted-st., and 241 East- 

st., u.t. 25 years., g.r. £29 ‘ ion 
Forest Hill—22to 28 Dalmain-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 





Nov. 29th.—By T. B. Wxstacort. 

Kentish Town—The lease aad goodwill of 54 
Malden-rd., term 15} yrs........0..csesececseeees ‘ 

47, Malden-rd., 69 yrs., g.r. £3, r. £55 

56, Malden-rd., 51 yrs.,g.r. £8, r. £54 12s 

39, Prince of Wales Crescent, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 

BE. 68. Fo LSB .......0ccccccccecccccce cocccccccscssocccesce 


By RusuwokgstH AND STBVENS. 

Barnes—45 and 46, High-st., c., 7. £29......-cceceeeeees 
Chelsea—132 and 134, Pimlico-rd. ; 15,16, and 17 

Turk’s-row, and other premises, u.t. 29 yrs., 

g.r. £80, r. £356 : 

By T. G. WHARTON. 

Forest-hill—T wo houses in Vancouver-rd. ; 10 and 

12, Elsinore-rd.; and 24, Kilmorie-rd., g.r. 


150 
590 
520 


300 














BET. Marg Be BUGS. 2.00 .c0peccceccccccccncscccvcccnseecscsecs 1,350 
Walthamstow, High-st.— House and shop, u.t. : 
76 Yr8., BT. LB. 10S.....ccccccccce sovecses ccsccecoccsees 645 

By Batu, Norns, & Haputy. 
Hammersmith-rd.— Nos. 198, 200, and 202, f.......... 5,000 


188, Hammersmith-rd., f. .........scccccrecccssccserscsees 

Hammersmith, Klm-grove— A plot of land, area 
1,247 ft , let at £20 v.a, 

Wolverton-gardens— Eight plots of land, area 
14,638 ft., let at £68 p.a. 


[Contractions used in this hae for freehold 

ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
eq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
gard, ko. 








MEETINGS. 


SatrurpDay, DECEMBER 7. 


Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Mr. E. C. 
Robins, F.8.A., on ‘* Reasons for the Ad-»ption of a 
uniform title of ‘Sanitary Inspector,’ and Suitable Test 
Examinations,’’ 6 p.m, 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 9. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Further discussion on Mr. 
E. Rydes paper on *‘ The Tithe Question, with sugges- 
tions for the Redemption of the Rent-charge,” 8 p.m. 


Turspay, DeczmsBeER 10, 

Institution of Civil Engoineers.—Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, F.R.S., on ** The Triple-Expansion Engines and 
Engine Trials at the Owen’s College, Manchester,’’ 
8 p.m, 

, Wepwespay, DecEmBER ll, 

Society of Artes.—Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A., on 
“*The Paris Exhibition.’’ 8 p.m, 

Sanitary Institute. — Mr. W. Santo Crimp on ‘‘ The 
Disposal of Sewage.’ 8 p.m. 

University College, London (Archeology).—Mr. H. 
Wallis on ** The Ceramic Art of Spain under Mohammedan 
Rule, and the Influence of the so-called Arab Art on 
European Ceramic Art up to the Renaissance,” 5 p.m, 

Society of Engineers, — Annual Dinner, Holborn 
Restaurant, 6,15 p.m, 

Tuurspay, DECEMBER 12. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr, G, 8. Aitken 
on ,“* By-paths in Architecture.”’ 8 p.m. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Exhibits. 


Fripay, DacemBeErR i3. 

Architectural Associatton,—Mr, Reginald T, Blomfield 
on ** Drawing.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. J. Hale on ‘‘ Hydraulic Station and Machinery of the 
North London Railway, Poplar.” 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society.—(i) Mr, Sidney B. Beale 
on ** The Application of Theoretical Principles to Archi- 
tecture.” (Zz) Mr. M, de Ville on ‘‘ Pumps; with descrip- 
tion of the Blake direct-acting Steam-pump,” 7.45 p.m. 


Saturpay, Dscempgr 14, 
University C. :ege, London ( Archeology).—Demonstra- 
tion at the British Museum. 11,3. a.m. 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. — Annual 
General Meeting and Annual Dinner, 


7.30 p.m, 








Miscellunen. 


The North Sea- Baltic Canal.— The 
work on the North Sea-Baltic Canal is carried 
on with great energy. This is particnlarly the 
case at Griinthal, where huge basins are to be 
constructed at the request of the German Ad- 
miralty for the shelter of warships during war. 
Here a bridge is also being constructed, 128 ft. 
above the level of the canal, the width between 
the pillars being 780 ft. Under it the largest 
ships in the German Navy will be able to pass 
without lowering their masts, and along it will 
run the main road and railway between Neii- 
miinster and Heide. The work on several of 
the locks is also being prosecuted with great 
energy, particularly on the Elbe and Holtenau 
locks, the two mouths of the canal. It is ex- 
pected that early in 1893 the old Eider Canal 
may be closed. A large number of ships are 
engaged in bringing stone blocks from the 
quarries at Meisen, in Saxony, down the Elbe 
to Hamburg, and further on to Brunsbiittel, 
to be used in the construction of the quays. 
The Deutsche Bauzeitung adds that the wages 
paid are unusually high for Germany, being 
from 2s. 8d. to 3s. a day for a common labourer, 
and 4s.a day for piecework, whilst foremen and 
engineers earn upwards of 10s, a day. 











The Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—The first ordinary meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society for 
the new session was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 4, 
when Mr. Henry Adams, M. Inst. C.E , Professor 
of Engineering at the City of London College, 
delivered his opening address. After alluding 
to the responsibilities which the presidential 
chair involved, he reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year, indicating the 
chief points of merit in the papers which had 
been read, and using each as the text for some 
practical remarks. With regard to technical 
education, he laid down the qualifications for 
good engineering draughtsmen, and said that, 
although the supply was commonly thought to 
be greater than the demand, every engineer at 
times found considerable difficulty in getting 
competent assistants. In describing the visits 
made by the members, reference was made 
to the City and Southwark Subway, the 
Locomotive and Carriage Works of the 
London and South-Western Railway Co., 
and Messrs. Kirkaldy’s testing works and 
museum. In connection with the visit to the 
London and South-Western Railway works, the 
president gave some results obtained with the 
Vortex blast pipe, of which he is joint inventor 
and patentee with Mr. W. Adams, the Loco- 
motive Superintendent. By its use this rail- 
way company alone have saved nearly £50,000 
on its coal bills, in addition to reaping other 
advantages. The work of the Council was 
alluded to, and mention was made of a 
recent alteration in the rules of the Society 
admitting engineering pupils without entrance 
fee. The position of the Society financially 
was stated to be sound, and a hope was 
expressed that the roll of members would be 
largely increased during the coming year. 

Liverpool.—The statue of the late Alexander 
Balfour, erected in St. John’s Churchyard, was 
unveiled on Saturday afternoon by Canon Elli- 
son in the presence of a large gathering of the 
citizens of Liverpool. In a community favoured 
in an exceptional degree with philanthropic 
and public-spirited men, few can be found who 
have so untiringly and so unostentatiously 
laboured for the elevation of their fellows as the 
late Mr. Alexander Balfour. It was most fitting 
that there should be some memorial of a life thus 
devoted to the public good, and very soon after 
Mr. Balfour’s death, some three and a half years 
ago, a movement to carry out this object was in- 
augurated at a meeting representative of all par- 
ties and sects in the city. A committee, of which 
Mr. James Beazley was chairman, was appointed, 
and public subscriptions were invited for the 
erection of a statue of our late distinguished 
citizen. The work was entrusted to Mr. Albert 
Bruce Joy, and the sculptor has succeeded in 
producing a striking and faithful likeness of 
his subject. The statue is in bronze, and is of 
colossal size. It represents the deceased in an 
easy and natural posture. The head, which is 
bent slightly forward, is uncovered, and in the 
left hand is held a manuscript, while the right 
hangs by the side. The figure stands on a 
high pedestal of grey granite, designed by Mr. 
A. Waterhouse, R.A.,on which is the following 


. | inscription :— 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR, 
Merchant and Shi »owner, 
Born Sept. 2, 1824. 
Died April 16, 1886. 
His life was devoted to God in noble and munificent efforts 
for the benefit of sailors, - education of the people, 
an 
the promotion of all good work. 
This statue, erected by public subscription, was unveiled 
on the 15th day of November, 1889. 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Maidstone Surveyorship.—The Maidstone 
Local Board at their meeting on Wednesday, 
the 27th ult., proceeded to the election of a 
surveyor in place of Mr. F. J. C. May, now 
Borough Surveyor of Brighton. The following 
seven candidates were selected out of the 144 
applicants to appear before the Board, viz.:— 
Messrs. Case, Maidstone; Chrisfield, Assistant- 
Surveyor, Sittingbourne; A. Dryland, Borough 
Surveyor, Deal ; W.Scoones, Assistant-Surveyor, 
Beckenham; Spencer, Maidstone; J. Siddals, 
Borough Surveyor, Tiverton; Wilson, Surveyor, 
Ashford Local Board. The Board proceeded to 
the election on the exhaustive voting system, 
when the names were struck out in the follow- 
ing order :—Case, Wilson, Chrisfield, Siddals, 
Spencer. The issue then rested between 
Messrs. Scoones & Dryland, the former of whom 
obtained a majority of votes, and upon his name 
being finally put to the meeting he was declared 
unanimously elected. 











The Society of Engineers —At a meeting 
of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town. 
hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 2, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. Perry F. Nursey 
(Past President) on ‘ Fox's System of Solid 
Pressed Steel Wagon Frames.” The author 
first pointed out that the invention grew out of 
Mr. Samson Fox’s corrugated boiler. flues, which 
have so largely added to the efficiency and 
endurance of marine boilers. It was in con- 
nexion with the flanging of these flues that 
Mr. Fox gave his attention to hydraulic press- 
ing, and this in time Jed him to the production 
of locomotive side-frames and the under-frames 
of rolling-stock generally. This is effected by 
powerful hydraulic presses of large size, which 
produce and reproduce with perfect accuracy 
all kinds and shapes of frames from Siemens’s 
steel produced at the works. The plate to be 
flanged is operated upon simultaneously over 
the whole of its surface, and the flanges are 
formed either inwards or outwards, as may 
be required. The author then briefly described 
so much of the Leeds Forge Works as 
relates to the manufacture of pressed plates. 
Summing up the practical advantages of the 
system, the author observed that while the 
ordinary wood and iron frame weighed 4 tons 
14 cwt., Fox’s pressed frames only weighed 
3 tons 14cwt. Hence a saving of 1 ton or 20 
per cent. per wagon of dead weight hauled, the 
lighter wagon being well able to carry all that 
the heavier one did. Another advantage was 
that whereas wood frames were valueless at the 
end of the wagon’s life, the value of the steel 
frames as scrap was always that of pig-iron. 
Other advantages were interchangeability, dupli- 
cation of parts, and longer life in rolling-stock 
on account of the elasticity of the frames. 
Fewness of parts was also an important feature, 
there being only about fourteen parts in one of 
Fox’s frames as against forty-seven in frames as 
ordinarily constructed. He concluded by ob- 
serving that Mr. Fox’s invention marked very 
definitely an important and a far-reaching 
epoch in railway rolling-stock construction. 

New Building Restrictions in Stock- 
holm.—Some new restrictions upon building 
have been adopted by the Stockholm munici- 
pality. They refer, in the first instance, to the 
drying of new houses by fires, for which various 
stipulations have been made, and also to the 
internal finishing of new houses, it being 4e- 
cided that the latter shall not be taken in hand 
until four months after the Building Board has 
surveyed and approved the house. The ques- 
tion of exterior finishing has been referred to a 
committee. Another stipulation is to the 
effect that all balconies and roofs shall be 
fitted with proper gutters. The Building 
Board and the Sanitary Board of the city 
had recommended the prohibition of all 
building operations in winter, but the re- 
commendation was rejected. However, the 
following new enactment referring to archi- 
tects is, perhaps, the most important :—“* Houses 
of brick and stone more than one story in 
height must not, under a penalty of from 200 
to 300 kronor, be erected by others than those 
who hold certificates from a recognised school 
of building or other corresponding technical 
academy, showing them to have the necessary 
architectural knowledge. However, the Building 
Board is empowered, if recommended, to dis- 
pense with such qualification. Ground-owners 
are compelled, under a similar penalty, to 
furnish the name of the architect employed by 
him in writing to the Board before the work is 
begun, and stating that the latter assumes full 
responsibility in respect of the work.” P 

Lectures on Timber.—The City and Guilds 
of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education, announce a course of six 
lectures on timber, its nature, varieties, uses, 
and diseases, with numerous lantern illustra- 
tions, to be delivered at the Central Institution, 
by Mr. H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
F.H.S., Professor of Forest Botany at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s-hill, on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, at 7.30, 
December 12th, 16th, and 19th, and 
January 23rd, 27th, and 30th. The object of 
this course is to explain as simply and clearly 
as possible, and by means of numerous illustra- 
tions, the nature, properties, varieties, and uses 
of the ordinary timbers used in construction, 
and to give an intelligible account of dry-rot 
and the allied diseases of timber. The fee for 
tle course is almost nominal. Tickets may be 
obtained on application to the Dean, Central 





Institution, Exhibition-road, S.W. 
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The English Iron Trade. — Considering 
the fluctuations experienced in the pig-iron 
trade, and notably in the warrant business, the 
English iron market has remained remarkably 
steady during the past week. Transactions in 
pig-iron have been largely checked by the great 
drop in warrants, which at one time were forced 
down 8s. per ton for Cleveland, while Scotch 
warrants have only been partially depressed. 
There have been some reductions in Scotch 
makers’ iron, but, on the whole, producers in 
Scotland are very firm. Cleveland No. 3 is now 
is. a ton cheaper with makers for prompt 
delivery. Bessemer pig in the north-west is 
is. 6d. a ton higher, but this may, to some 
extent, be accounted for by the growing 
scarcity of the ore used in its manu- 
facture. In other districts there is no 
giving way in crude iron, a fact which is very 
significant, and may be ascribed to the growing 
certainty of a long-continued prosperity of the 
iron trade. While finished iron, in* sympathy 
with pig metal, is weaker in the North of Eng- 
land, there is no giving way in the Midland 
districts; on the contrary, tue rise of 10s. 
declared in black sheets by Staffordshire 
makers, leads us to e t further advances 
shortly for other descriptions. Steel also is 
stiff in price, and rails have this week been put 
up in the north-west 2s. 6d. perton. A striking 
activity continues to characterise the ship- 
building trade. All the branches of engineering 
keep also briskly employed.—Jron. 


Liverpool Engineering Society.—The 
fifth ordinary meeting of the sixteenth session 
of the above Society was held at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street, on Wednesday 
evening, the 27th ult. Mr. F. Huddleston, 
Assoc.-M.inst.C.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The principal event on the evening’s programme 
was the adjourned discussion of a paper read 
on the 13th ult., by Mr. George Farren, 
Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., entitled “The Stability of 
Earthwork and Masonry Dams.” Mr. Farren 
first gave a brief 7éswmé of his paper, and the 
chairman then opened the discussion, which 
was continued by a large number of the mem- 
bers present, the majority of whom dwelt upon 
the advantages of gravity over circular dams. 
Mr. Charles H. Darbishire read some interesting 
particulars from an American source of the 
mode of construction and cost of the Bear 
Valley dam in America, which had been referred 
to in the paper. The whole of the speakers 
concurred with Mr, Farren in his opinion as to 
the great stability of the Vyrnwy dam. Upon 
the termination of the discussion Mr. Farren 
replied to the various points which had been 
raised. A vote of thanks was afterwards 
unanimously accorded to him for his valuable 


paper. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 






















































































TIMBER, & sd & 8 4. 

Greenheart, B.G. ...... ton 700 715 0 

Teak, EI, load 12 0 0 140 0 

aequoia, «aaa cube 0 2 ¥ 0 4 0 

aaa a load 300 4 6 0 

Birch ,, . 800 415 0 

Elm 9 310 0 415 © 

Fir, Dantsic, &, . 200 810 0 

Oak ,, ' 210 0 410 0 
Canada ,., » 610 0 7900 

Pine, Oanada = Ceoeceececcoseocecesseseee : ". : 7 

» yellow, ; 

Lath, Dantsic fathom 410 0 610 0 
Bt. ae 600 610 0 
ainscot, Riga, &C........ccccceeseel 2150 46 0 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and ist,” sta. 100 810 0 11 0 86 
en STE tet 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ........ 1100 140 0 

99 na 99 Cecccsces 9 0 0 1l 0 0 
328 white eocccccce 6 10 0 10 0 0 

Swedish .., » 800 1400 
White Sea . » 800 700 
Canada, Pine, ist ... . 1600 800 

— = wien 1100 1710 0 

. , ke. 800 1010 0 

s» Spruce, ist . . 900 1100 

99 93 8rd and 2nd ...... 7 0 0 4 0 0 
New Brunswick, &ec. Seseoeeceeseceesesece 6 0 0 8 10 0 
Battens, .- kinds , » 600 17 00 

ng oar ds, 84.5 l in., pre- 

pared, First ... » O110 O14 0 

Second eseece 080 +0210 6 
Other qualities ... »- 060 679 
edar, Cuba foot 0 0 44 0 0 6& 
Honduras, &c, 00 4 00 4 

Mahogany, Cubs POC eCeseeeoseceeseesesesse 0 0 5 0 0 64 
Bt. Domingo, cargo average ..... 90 5 OO 0 64 
exican, cargo average eecscescosese 0 0 sf 0 0 63 
obasco En) eecces 6 0 0 0 6} 
Honduras “ wore 0 0 FE 0 0 & 

Box, Turkey ....., ton 400 18300 

aoe] pcx .- 14600 0800 

aan ae a ee ' wo. 1400 13000 
n, St. Domingo shicreditinedial Ge 0 0 9 0 1 6 
Porto Rico ..... » 0098 O01 8 

Walnut, Italian . 004 0060 & 



































METALS, £.s.d, £8. d. 
Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London.,.ton 7 6 UW 715 @ 
» 9 &t worksin Wales... 700 7.5.0 
»» Staffordshire,in London ... 810 0 9310 0 
OCorPER— 
British, cake andingot .......... 55 0 0 656 0 0 
Best selected . 5600 687 0 0 
Bhheete, StEON cccecccecvcccccscscoceseces 6 00 66 0 0 
hili, bars 5000 000 
YsLLow Mzran lb O 0 52 0 0 6 
Lzap— Pig, Spanish ...... coccceeeetOB 1415 0 0 0 O 
English, com. brands 14415 0 00 0 
Sheet, English 15 0 1610 0 
Tin—Banca .,..... oe 9910 0 00900 
Billiton......... ‘ socee 0O-O--@ 00 0 
Straits ...... ° 96 10 0 00 0 
Australian ... amunne a6 68 : 8-6 © 
English Ingots 10100 000 








METALS (continued). &. 8, d. 
Tin (cont. )— 
Bars ... . 102 0 0 00 0 
































Refined .. .. 103 0 0 0090 
OIL3. 
Linseed ton 2015 0 2017 6 
Cocoanut, Cochin Cocceccecccscescecceseea 26 0 0 26 10 ly 
Ceylon . 23 56 0 2310 O 
Palm, Lagos ...... 2510 0 00 0 
Rapeseed, English pale 3400 #00 0 
- brown ». 3210 0 0900 
Cottonseed, refined 23310 0 0900 
Tallow and Oleine 2100 #0 0 
Lubricating, U.S. SeCeeceessesceesccecesees 5 10 0 6 10 0 
. refin » 2 @-@ ae: @ 
Tan—Stockholm .......0.00barrel 160 00 0 
Archangel 016 6 015 9 








COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 




























































































COMPETITION. 
Nature of Work By whom Required Premium Designs to be Page 
; y q ° : delivered. 8 
New Police Buildings...... South Shields Corp. ... 50/., 302., and 2027....| Feb. 15th |i. 
CONTRACTS. 
, , Architect, Su re) 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | ch eaing os Daa aa Page. 
Supply of Stores, &c. ....) 5t. Mary (Islington) 
.. —— owe 5 demanaiities IIE Vitetneiimitnenmenenin Dec. 9th | ii. 
Kerbing, Tarpaving, Metalling, &c., Works} Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. Dec. 10th | ii. 
Cast-iron Lamp Posts ...............c00---cecees .. | Hackney Bd. of Works| J. Lovegrove ............ Dec. 11th | ii. 
Bathing, &c., Accommodation, S. W. Hospital| Met. Asylums Board ... | Keith D. Young ......... Dec. 12th | ii. 
Works and Materials.............ccecccssccscsccssees St. George (Hanover 
Square) Vestry ......... G. Livingstone............ Dec. 14th | ii. 
Broken Granite and Flints ............cscesseeeee: Southend Locai Board | P. Dodd ......... _ Dec. 17th | ii. 
Works at Outlet and Roads, Thirlmere Wwks} Manchester Corp. ...... G. H. dill Dec. 24th | ii. 
Lap-welded Steel Water-pipes..................... City of Pretoria Wwks. ' Pritchard & Co. ...... Not stated. | x. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. “ee Page. 
Junior Assistant in Surveyor’s Office ......... Blackpool Corporation 602. seooeee | Dec. llth | xvi. 
Draughtsman ............cescese Hornsey Local Board... a Dec. 13th | xvii. 
Land Surveyor and Valuer ...........s.0cssseevees School Bd. for London ee Dec. 14th | xvi. 
Chief Surveyor of Main Road and Bridges...| Essex County Council 5002. Dec. 17th | xvii. 
County Surveyor......... : eines seccoveee| Glamorgan C. C.......... 7502. Dec. 20th | xvii. 
Assistant ENDZineer......cccccccccccscccccccccccccececs Londen County Council RITES do. XVii. 
Clerk of Works ...............-- St. Helens Corporation 2/. 10s. weekly Not stated. ' xvii. 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 


ABERLLEFENNY (Wales).—For new roof and other 
work to mill for Messrs, Ashton Green, Mathews, & Co. :— 
W. Jones, Corris (accepted)......... -.++ £335 15 O 








BRIGHTON.—For galvanised roofing, repairs, &c., to 
goods warehouse, Brighton, for the London, Brighton, & 
South Coast Railway Co. :— 

Arthur M. Deacon, West Norwood, 
S.E., and Hayward’s Heath, Sussex* £358 0 0 
*Accepted. 





BRISTOL. — For erecting new shop, dwelling-house, 
and premises, Lawrence-hill, Bristol, for Mr, J. W. 
Lane, Messrs. James Hoddell & Co., architects, Cleve- 
don :— 




















W. Colston aa £895 10 0O 
O. Nicholas ccccee 847 10 O 
E. Walters... 776 10 O 
H. A Forse 4 760 0 0O 
Tambling Bros, ... 665 0 0 
L. A. ee a oe coms - re 7 : 
W. C. Paysley (accepted) ............ eseee 
a Fall of Bristol. | 





LEWISHAM.—For the erection of the Lewisham 
Grammar School for Girls, at Rushey-green, Cat'ord. 
Mr, Albert L. Guy, architect, High-street, Lewisham. 
Quantities by Mr. A. R. Brede, Theobaids-road, W .C. :— 

















Higgs & dill..... ‘ £10,180 0 0 
Staines & Son ... a xan = 
D. & R. Kennard ..... noo— ae =< 
W. Brass & Son , - 8,452 0 O 
Kirk & Randall .........-.s.0000 . 8,393 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard (accepted . 8,269 0 0 





LEWISHAM.—For new billiard-room and stabling at 
‘The White Hart,” High-street, Lewisham, for Messrs, 
H. & V. Nicholl, Limited, Mr. Albert L. Guy, archi- 
tect :— 

















bson ... . £1,089 0 0 
ao ae 989-0 0 
Pritchard .........ccccceees . 950 0 0 
Kennard (accepted... 698 0 0 
BORER cicccccce +: ccccee 689 0 0 





LEWISHAM.—For new boiler-house and _ entrance- 
tes at the Anchor Brewery, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, 
imited. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect :— 

R. Hoare, Lewisham (accepted) ...... .. £157 0 0 





LE WISHAM.—For alterations and additions to No, 65, 
67, 69, High-street, Lewisham, for Mr. G, Stroud, Mr, 
Albert L. Guy, architect :— 

Salter, Lambeth (accepted) ....,...... ww. £085 0 O 
Christie (gas-fittings) (accepted) ...... 68 0 0 


LEYTONSTONE.—For the erection of two cottages 
for Mr. J. Needam :— 











sam er Jeceeds -seves eves seve -— : : 
urgess Algar Seeeeereereteceeose eeeeeresece 
J. &F. Bane POG ceeces 392 0 0 





LONDON.—For complet ng four houses on Loat’a 
Estate, Brixton, for Mr. J. Loat, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. Eve, architect, 10, Union-court, 









































| en . £1,080 0 QO! 
Balaam , 1,006 0 0 
Aker 979 0 0 
Mimmack 900 0 0 
Potterton a 898 10 O 
Cogswell ........ aece oes 700 0 0 
STEED seininnnatiaienansccnieni ‘ 700 0 0 
) ERE , one 675 0 0 
Clark deneneentes 670 0 0 
Myring ..... anmaden epee ‘ 625 0 0 
Williamson ........ peneghieenssenbenntints 5694 0 0 
Channing ......... , kr RR 570 0 O 
Watts & Long, 181, Crystal Palace- 

0 0! 


road, 8.E. (accepted)........ 480 





LONDON ,.—For completing houses on Loat’s Estate, 
Brixton, under the superintendence of Mr. W. Eve, archi- 
tect, 10, Union-court, E.C,:— 









































Balaam . £2,077 0 O 
Cogswell... ves 2,010 0 O 
Watts & LOO ccccceccctsccceses w- 1,720 0 0 
Clark ...... o . 1,710 0 O 
Williamson.., ‘ coooee 1,694 0 O 
Hiller “ sosevennnenngy 1,680 10 0 
Parker...... 1,675 0 O 
Mimmack .,.. 1,650 0 0 
Black , vee 1,620 0 0 
Myring... o ww 1,560 0 O 
Crook oode cececcccccecccvccces Agee @ @ 
Potterton, Cavendish-road, Clapham- 

park (accepted) . ereocsee 1,596 0 O 
Channing . 1075 0 @ 








LONDON.—For erecting iron building on the site in 
Ancona-road, Plumstead, for the School Board for London. 





Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
North & Son ...... £500 0 
Jones, W. coos ©6405 0 





Harbrow, W. ees 

London Iron Building Company ..,... 463 

Smales, J. W.* ceseee 460 

Richards, J. J. 449 
pe sevsee 4465 0 

* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 











eoooooo°o 
o°oe°o 








LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at the “* Wel- 
lington’’ Hotel, Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, W., for Mr, 
Bishop, Messrs. Furniss & Thorpe, architects :— 








Tomes ...... - ‘ wee £1,123 0 O 
Gould & Brand...............00«+ cesoreoccee 1,089 0 O 
Anley o wee 1,070 0 O 
F.. Voller 1,049 0 0 








LONDON.—For alteratio sand repairs at the ‘“‘ White 
Horse,” 297, Rotherhithe-street, for Mr. Henry Vezey. 
Mr, A. Stenning, architect, 121, Cannon-street, E.0. :— 
Stewart & Co. 37, Penrose-street, 





Walworth-road (accepted) ............£125 15 6 
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LONDON.—For alterstions at the “ Audley Hotei,” 
Audley«treet, W., for Mr. BR, H, Barnes. Mr. H. I. 
Newton, architect, 49, Victoria - street, _ Westminster, 
8.W.: 


6. R. Lambie. Kentish-town ........,.. £1,243 0 0 

8 Godden, Bryanton-square ......... L215 0 0 

Deew & Cadman, High Holborn ..... 1,167 0 0 

H, & E. Lea, Regent-street*............ 1,167 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For premises at the rear of Nos. 416 to 428, 
Hollowsy-road, for the trustes of Mr, Harding, under the 
superintesdence of Mr. W. Eve, architect, 10, Union- 





C E.C. 

wriiicennn 3 £505 0 0 
EE Re Seon eee oe arden 436 0 0 
Barsill i iiaitien emia . 8 2 6 
I osc noccccvtruavccecdtebccatibcssonoees 365 0 0 
Taylor, 430, Kingsland-road, London, -~ ‘ 





LONDON .—For completing three pou in Hermitage- 
road, under the ase of Mr, W. Eve, architect, 
10, U nion-court, B.C, :— 

Williamson, Green Laves..... woe £462 0 0 


LONDON.—For additional warehouse accommodation 
at Deptford, for Mesers. Carter, Paterson, & Co., Limited, 
under the puperintendence of Mr. W. Eve, arc Pr 10, 
Union-court, E C.: 

Harris & Werdrop seeshsaaiibnscvcavsabeneiitt £194 0 0 
Godfrey & BeM.....22: -..coccovcesscoses + eee 1380 0 0 
0 
0 








Johnson, 8&t. Anne’s Wharf, Lime- 
house ( Dees 139 0 
Holland (with wn through omission) 120 0 





LONDON, _For building retaining walls on the site of 
the proposed “‘ Lavender Hotel,” Lavender Hill, Wands- 
worth, 8.W., for Messrs. Rwington & & Earle. ‘Mr. H. I, 
Newton, architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
5.W.: 

Ww. ‘Hemmond, Battersea (accepted)... 2118 7 9 





LONDON, — For alterations and additions at the 
* Poresters’ Arms,” High-street, Peckham, Mr. E. E. 











Niblett, architect, ‘Hackney — 
Barman & Son. i einainiiantbenniinasi ge : 2 
Dearing & Son... ? 
Bpencer & Co. ....00..0--++002. 829 0 0 
W. & F. Uroaker (accepted) . . 747 90 0 





LONDON, — For alterations and additions at the 
** Avenue Arms,”’ Avenue-road, Camberwell. Mr, E. E. 





Niblett, architect, Hackney :— 
Burman & Son... valley £765 0 0 
Dentin & BOR ccc cnccescceccesszcessscccecsnses 759 0 0 
Bpencer & Co. ltd 737 9 O 


LONDOX. — For Soenaiions at additions at the 
** White Bart,’’ Old Kent-road,8.E. Mr. E, E, Nib'ett, 
architect, Hackney — 

8 & Co 











pencer a RT £517 0 0 
Dearing & one wot 503 0 O 
Burman & Son (accepted) 495 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to stables 
and leose bores, St. Albans-road, Highgate, for Mr. W, 
Burdett-Coutts. Mr. G. 8. Strevens, architect, 30, Grove- 








a, ‘Ss toe N.W. :— 
esnece £798 0 0 
. Smerdon ...... i 790 0 0 
J. W. Dixon (accepted) . med war. ae 








YORK.— For the erection of the Shipton-street — 
Clifton, York, for the York School Beard. 

















Demaine & Brierley, architects, York 

Lowe & Sons. Burton-on-Trent ...... ". £5,290 0 0 
Tore & Sm = Rterorrs See 5,200 0 O 

. 4,930 0 0 
entiok, es York 4,904 0 0 
Kidd, G., ‘ork... eccscesesccesee, 4,044 @ 0 
Biscomb, e &T., York. 4,789 0 0 
Bellerby, W., Yor 0 0 
Parker & Sharp. York...... 7380 0 0 
Wilson & Son, York ( ed) .. 4,765 0 0 
Grantham & Whelan, Y 4,590 0 0 


. Withdrawn.” Pe 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
pas a me lishing Office, 19. per annum (or 
ale ), Can ensure receiving 


by orning’s post, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 











PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, P PS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .............. ds. 64. 
additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


Br pe ray et Ba. but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in ee Se Sie eee ee, payable | ; 


at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Pu 
Addressed 


blisher, 
to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


Advertisements 
before THREE o ok ee on FHURSDAY. but those 
the front Page should be in by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL. py - IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 





must reach the “Ofiice 
DAY a 
The Publisher cannot responsible for DRAWINGS, 


ds that of 








to the Office, 4, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN 
COLONIAL CIBCU LATION, is issued every week. 





NEPENCE EACH. 


READING CASES,{,. SINEFENCE RACH. 





Registered Telegraphic Address,‘Tuu Bouripsx, Lorpor,” 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver~ 
tisements on front Com petitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
ages on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines {about thirty werds) or under) ........ 2s. 64. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d, 


the current Seen Sree eaek eee She Chios 


TESTI- 
aan lew fe st of the te iaiter COPIES ONLY ahould be —— 
sen 


OTE Ce orceer ay ‘The Builder” may have Replies addressed 


PAPER, for FOREIGN and 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER pineor from the Office to residents 
tw auay canh of ths Wallen on Gh the aude of of 19s. per annum 
Pasraip. Te all of and New 


Sealand, Sis. per annem. Te 


~~ sé 
annem. Remittances Ss to DOUGLAS RDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 4. 








W.H. Lascelles & Co. 





Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 





greatest care. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Messrs. | Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 


[Dezo. 7, 1889. 


ees 
BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


| es DOWN. 




















Fe ep aa and Metailis ‘Leva 


Asphalte Company = 


H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C.—The cheapct mammal 


stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apvr. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S | 


INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Coancn-aizest, 1 E. nC. -C._ [Anvr. 


pe 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
bo. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORK, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8¥. 

















MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 






SHAR RLES _ © COLLING ae © PATE 


LLINGE’S PATENT 
LEVER, sonnW, & 


and IMPROVED GA: GATE Te yITTINGs re agile 








Ds 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Puen Repucen, “181,557, 0" = Loxnon, 88 











BRABY & G0.’S PATENT GLAZING. 


GLASS SET FREE, 
ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND P 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 


PAINTING AND P 









-LUDING BREAKAGE. © 


SUPERSEDED. 





OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


-MOD=ELS « 
LONDON: 
952 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 





wD ‘SHOTIONS. Ow vinw-# 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN... 


. aafie 
meee 



















_, eaerihpa at aaetltl(i<i‘ir hh OK tlUC LC SN COU 


